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Where The Insurance Company 

Money Goes 




Death Claims Paid constitute a good “Measuring Stick” for the size of a life 
insurance company’s business. 

When the death claims are paid to your neighbor’s wife and family, it seems a very 
important and interesting matter. You see the great a.isistance the “insurance 
money” renders in cleaning up debts, doctor’s bills and similar claims to be 
met by the widow, and if the insurance policy is large enough, she can “carry 
on” without financial worry during the dark days of bereavement and on into 
the future. 

When you realize that your own insurance policy represents payment of your bills 
and general financial relief to your own loved ones, it becomes a very personal 
and vital matter to you to obtain and retain adequate insurance protection. Your 
widow or loved ones will need not only sympathy and a helping hand when 
you are gone, but will need relief from financial strain and worry which you 
can provide by means of “insurance money”. 

In 19.S2 the Union Cooperative paid death 
claims in the following places — perhaps 
to your neighbor’s wife and family: 


Illinois Over $230,000.00 

Louisiana Over 39,000.00 

Minnesota Over 4,000.00 

Missouri — Over 24,000.00 

New Jersey Over 19,000,00 

New York Over 160,000.00 

Ohio Over 21,000.00 

Pennsylvania Over 61,000.00 

Washington. D. C Over 3,000.00 

Miscellaneous States and Cities — Over 75,000.00 


BE A “GOOD PROVIDER” FOR YOUR LOVED ONES TOMORROW AS WELL AS 

TODAY 

OBTAIN AND RETAIN ADEQUATE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THEREBY CREATING AN ESTATE 


Union Cooperative Insurance Association 

Home Office: 1200 15th St*, N* W* 

Washington, D, C. 
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Most itmiigursls are mero 
celebrations. Few would de- 
serve the attention of a seri- 
ous economic publieatlan, but 
Mr. Eooievett’s inaugural ap- 
pears to us to be much more. 
It appears to us of historic sig- 
ntfleance, marking the ending 
of one epoch and the beginning 
of another. 


We have considered it of 
such importance that we have 
made it an occasion for a num- 
ber of this Journal, looking 
ahead for four years as to the 
kind of policies that are neces- 
sary If America is to lift itself 
out of the mire of the depres- 
sion upon a highway which, if 
it is not smoothly paved, at 
least will allow traffic to 
resume. 


Four distinguished writers 
contribute to a s3rmposium 
which we have called a “four- 
year plan for the United 
States.*' Wtliiam Green speaks 
with fervor for fundamental 
reform touching labor. Dr. 
Patterson, head of one of the 
most important social and eco- 
nomic organizations in Amer- 
ica, asks for a re-alignment 
based on the realization that 
America is a creditor, not a 
debtor nation* Engineer Coyle's 
shrewdness* vigor and courage 
bring an engineer's practical 
and philosophic experience to 
bear upon a job demanding en- 
gineering power. Dr- Lorwin, 
with his experience and obser- 
vation in every country in the 
world, gives practical sugges- 
tions for economic planning, 
which appears to us to go deep 
in political theory. 


Besides 
tribu lions, 
President 
gram for 
casting a 
and Vice 
touches 
problem. 


these important con- 
notice is given to 
Roosevelt’s own pro- 
Muscle Shoals, fore- 
new electrical age. 
President McGIogan 
upon the railroad 


We believe that this number 
is a real contribution to the 
journalism of reconstruction. 
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America — On the Way Out — Or Up? 


T hose who took part in the intellectual lynching 
administered to technocrats overlooked the highest 
compliment ever paid a nation. It is not a compli- 
ment based on shallow patriotism. It rests on findings. 
The compliment is contained in this: 

“The past is strewn with ruins of empire. 

Now there is but one continental area that 
from the standpoint of its geologic set-up, 
equipment, personnel, and the state of its 
technology is competent and ready to inaugu- 
rate a new era in the life of man. America 
stands on the threshold of a new era.*' 

Technocracy goes on to enumerate details of America's 
rich equipment: ''Sufficient energy and mineral re- 

sources:*' “adequate water precipitation, more than arable 
land of proper chemical stability:'* “highly developed 
technological facilities backed by a trained personnel,'* 
and “powerful research organizations.** 

It is to the measurement of energy resources which 
technocracy has addressed itself; and also which the 
seceded ultra -respectable group of engineers at Columbia 
University is about to make. 

But a school child docs not have to be told about the 
resources of the North American continent, or of the 
United States, Unfortunately tlic collective mentality of 
the United States on economic matters has not been 
that of a school child. While we wait for the energy 
report of the technocrats and the ex -technocrats, let us 
examine the rich material equipment of these States. 

1. Potential water power of 38,000,000 h.p, (14,- 
884,667 h,p. developed.) 

2. About 3J4 trillion tons of coal In the ground, 
45 per cent of the world's coal reserve, 

3, More silver than the rest of the world combined 
excepting Mexico. 

4. About 1,540.000 square miles of good farm land. 

5. About 734*000 square miles of forests. 

6, Gold supply adequate to maximum needs until 
1950, 

7, About 7,000 square miles of oil lands, 

8. More than one bilHon of harnessed mobile 
horsepower. 

9, About 249,000 miles of railways. 

Coupled with this tremendous energy and raw material 
equipment is an equally impressive organization set-uf>. 
It is estimated that there are more than 1,000 industrial 
research organizations, and perhaps 500 public and semi- 


public research groups. We have, too, the finest body 
of trained artisans in the world, and a managerial group 
drawn from a large personnel of engineers and other 
technicians. In brief* we arc aH that the rankest patriot 
claims us to be — in potentiality. 

It is this panorama of equipment which President 
Roosevelt surveys, and expects to draw upon in his 
“vision" of a great conservation development in the 
Tennessee valley. All the resources of the nation would 
be called to build a coordinated plan vast in scope, com- 
mensurate with the capabilities of America, and multifold 
in design, utilizing water power, reforestation, farm 
reclamation and putting thousands of unemployed to 
work. This is dreaming largely as America should 
dream consistent with its own colossal scale. 

But (there are always buts) we have failed so utterly 
to utilize our talents, our power resources, our personnel, 
our varied equipment, in comparison with our oppor- 
tunities. that wc must be regarded as a backward nation. 
We have failed — as the hungry men, women and chil- 
dren* the 13,000,000 unemployed, the disorganization 
in the midst of organization testify. Thirteen million 
families cut off from employment damn American man- 
agement. Why have wc failed? Primarily because there 
has been little coordination of the self-excluding efforts 
of selfish groups. And what coordination there has been 
has come from powerful financial interests bent on 
exploiting the nation for the aggrandisement of them- 
selves, Failure is everywhere around us, and looms 
ahead, unless a new economic philosophy is adopted, 
and a new authority representing all the people arrives. 
This is no idle assertion. 

Consider the modern ocean liner with its turbines 
developing 100,000 horsepower, and all its complex and 
varied equipment afloat in an ocean commanded by a 
novice, and manned by a crew of quarrelling bunglers. 
How long would this great ship — this technical achieve- 
ment- — stay afloat? Technical excellence, the work of 
modern invention, is no guarantee of safety, if the captain 
is a fool, and the crew crooks. 

America has the greatest opportunity in history. She 
can continue her present policy of being operated from 
Wall Street, or she can choose captains of large enough 
vision, great enough ability, and real enough patriotism, 
to sail the turbulent course. America may be on her way 
to the rocks: or she can be beaded for happy islands of 
new achievement* 
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Labor Would Change Established Order 

By WILLIAM GREEN, PrcuJmi, American Federation of Labor 


T his is an hour for plain speaking 
and decisive action. The American 
workers have been patient. They 
have given every opportunity to the gov- 
ernment, to managemeiit, to bankers, to 
produce a remedy for unemployment. 
They have refrained frum drastic action. 
But employers 
have not re- 
frained from 
drastic action. 
They have re- 
duced wages in 
almost every 
industry. More 
than 13,000^000 
American wage 
earners are out 
of work. Wage 
earners are los- 
ing their homes, 
A pall of gloom 
is settling down 
over America, 

It is apparent 
that this is no 
ordinary depression. It is apparent that 
the present order needs modification, and 
I am happy to announce that the program 
now adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is sweeping in its intent 
to modify the established order. These 
proposed changes in the basic set-up are 
not the result merely of three years of 
thinking under the impact of suffering 
and despair. They are based upon a 
philosophy which has been developed for 
50 years by workers* organizations. 
This program is an extension of the doc- 
trine of industrial democracy as applied 
to the present serious condition. The 
planks in this platform are intended to 
halt completely the opportunities 
for corporate wealth to exploit the 
American masses in forms, that 
while cloaked in legality, in reality 
constitute nothing short of robbery. 

Here are eight of the proposals of 
the American Federation of Labor i 



American labor is on the 
march. Unannounced plans are 
ready ; forces are being mobilized 
that will compel attention to 
labor’s demand for bread. Seek 
national economic conference. 


And, purely economic aims — 

7, Higher wages, 

8. Organization of workers into more 
and filronger unions, 

I told the convention at Cincinnati 
last November that I was going to do 
everything I could to arouse the workers 
to militancy, I can now state with final- 
ity to the public that I believe these 
eight proposals are backed by determi- 
nation and a fervor of feeling which I 
have never seen before in our organiza- 
tions, In the convention itself, there 
was an undercurrent of deep and sub- 
dued feeling, I do not know of any- 
thing like it, except say perhaps in the 
year of the war when President Wilson 
came to deliver his message and no man 
among us knew what would be the mi- 
preme test ahead. In Lhe Ciueinnatt 
convention there was the same ominous 
rustle of feeling stirring the gathering 
of determined and practical men. It is 
true the convention went through its 
detail of work much as it had always 
done* It is true there was little loose 
talk of needed action, but it was also 
true that there was a now spirit there 
which I interpret as meaning that our 
unions are arming for action. A pro- 


1. Federal licenses for corpora- 
tions doing an interstate busi- 
ness, with specific require- 
ment as to accounting, 

2. National economic planning, 
aiming at the raising of 
standards of Hvlng and not at 
price fixing and limitation of 
output, 

8. A protective service (govern- 
mental) for in%*estors, 

4, Recognition of the equities of 
workers in the industries in 
which they work. 

5, Constructive (governmental) 
control of credit to finance 
production, 

6, A federal agency to collect 
and collate data as to man^ 
hours of work available and 
as to wage-earner income, to 
provide standards for deter- 
mining economic balance. 


LABOR’S CODE OF REFORM 

1. Federal licences for corporation* doing an 
interatate busines*, with »pecific requira- 
ment aa to accountings. 

2. National economic planning, aiming at the 
raiding of ttandarda of living and not at 
price fixing and limitation of output. 

3. A protective aervlce (governmental) for 
investor*. 

4. Recognition of the equities of worker* in 
the induttrie* in which they work. 

5. Constructive (governmental) control of 
credit to finance productiofi, 

6. A federal agency to collect and collate 
data as to man-hour* of work available 
and a* to wage-earner income, to pro- 
vide standard* for determining economic 
balance. 

And, purely economic aim* — - 

7. Higher wages, 

8. Organiaalion of worker* into more and 
ttronger union*. 


gram of g^eat significance was adopted. 
No labor convention in all American his- 
tory, U is my opinion, has presented a 
set of declarations aimed at sweeping 
reform as did the Cmcinnati convention, 
American workers note that dividends 
have generally been paid throughout 
this depression. The average dividend 
paid on a list of some 600 common 
stocks runs at about $1,20, This is not 
quite 50 high as in the year of 1929, 
but the recognition of the right of dol- 
lars to payment from corporate surplus 
is honored and will be honored by these 
corporations as long as a dollar of re- 
serve remains. Then why not reserves 
for workers? Why not a definite equity 
accruing to the workers? The United 
States Supreme Court declared that a 
worker creates an equity in an industry 
by giving his services. I cannot agree 
with all the Supreme Court said in that 
decision (it was the case of the Texas 
& New Orleans Railroad vs. the Brother- 
hood of Eailway and Steaniship Clerks) , 
but i cite it to show that in demanding 
recognition of the worker’s equity, we 
are at least in close proximity to good 
company. There may be those who in- 
terpret this as demand for a legal title 
to the job; a title valid as long as there 
is a dollar in the treasury of the em- 
ployer’s corporation. If that is the case, 
I have no objection. 

After all, management in its failure 
to produce a remedy for the depression 
has failed to grapple with fundamental 
problems. The widespread use of auto- 
matic machinery came upon us almost 
without warning. It has changed every- 
thing. Nothing can be the same again 
unless we would grow stupid enough to 
smash all machinery. We know in- 
dustry is not a stationary thing, 
moving along from generation to 
generation as it once did. Its 
methods are in constant flux and 
this means that a new technique 
must be made by management to 
meet these problems. As long as 
management falls in doing this, as 
it has done, I conceive it is the 
function of labor to compel man- 
agement to live up to its duty. 
One of our first objectives is to 
secure the calling of a national 
eco.’omic conference. Employers 
have given no signs that they would 
assent to this proposal, but labor 
will ask President Roosevelt for 
such an orderly way of approach- 
ing these momentous problems. 


The most important fact about 
relief expenditures is not the vast 
cost involved but the continued 
lack of any intelligent direction 
and thorough -going planning which 
has accompanied it .- — Harry L, 
Lurie^ Biircau of Jetoish Social 
Research, 
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Ills Give Way Under Economic Planning 

By LEWIS L. LORWINt Brooklf^is Institution, author, *'Tke Problem of Elconomic Planning*\ ^*AJ&isory Economic 

Councils**, ** Labor and / nter national ism** , etc. 


The follomng arUele formed the &a#£s 
of a radio discuMeion between Dr. Lormn 
and WiUtam Hard over a nationwide 
hook^tp on the night of March This 
discussion w€is given under the sponsor- 
ship of ike National Advisory Committee 
on Radio in Bducation and one of 
the series of radio hroadca&H under the 
direction of the Brookings Institution, 

I. Struggle of a Century 

A new Prosulent of the United 
States has been inaufriirated to- 
day. Few administrations in 
American history began under greater 
difficulties than the present one, Tme^ 
we have had bad times before. One can 
cite statements from our leading states- 
men in years gone by describing condi- 
tions of economic distress and of politi- 
cal strain which seemed to threaten po- 
litical and social disruption. On the eve 
of the World War, in the campaign of 
1912, the possibility of revolution was 
talked about, and conservative bankers 
advocated the election of Woodrow Wil- 
son as a means of averting such an 
eventuaUty. 

But seldom before in our history has 
distress been so widespread and its 
causes so complex. The crux of the 
present situation^ as it appears to me, 
is the fact that we have reached a turn- 
ing point in the road of history. What 
we are experiencing is not merely a 
major business depression, such as have 
recurrently upset the country during the 
last 100 years. Nor is It nierely the 
aftermath of economic and political dis- 
locations caused by the World War, 

The economic crisis today is compli- 
cated by developments that have been 
going on for decades. For at least 25 
years before the World War, we were 
modifying our economic and political in- 
stitutions from an mdividualtstic to a 
social basis, and, despite surface appear- 
ances to the contrary, this was contin- 
ued during and after the World War. 
So that today we are in the midst of 
an unprecedented economic and sodal 
change from the economic and political 
individualism of the 19th century to the 
new and yet not fully perceived social 
institutions and methods of the 20tb. 
And this involves profound conflicts and 
the diificult problem of finding a new 
balance of principles and methods. 

Comprchcniive Flam Needed 

A clear recognition of this character 
of the present crisis is essontial if we 
are to take the measure of what is to 
be done in ttie coming four years. 
Needless to say, I cannot agree with 
those who believe that the less we do 
about the present depression the sooner 
it will be over. But neither do I 
find an answer to the main question 
of today in most of the proposals 


Just how economic planning 
can be established » and what it 
will do IS described by a leading 
authority. Looks upon neat four 
years as crucial. 


and schemes which have been brought 
forth by various persona deeply aroused 
by the suffering of the millions of 
victims of the present disaster. One 
can have nothing but wards of praise 
for the humanitarianism, the compassion 
for one's fellow man, the eagerness to 
be of public service, and the real inge- 
nuity revealed by these proposals. But 
their shortcoming lies in the fact that 
they are ba.sed upon a belief that we can 
puli ourselves out of the present condi- 
tion by the application of some one de- 
vice or formula. We are asked to inject 
more currency into the economic sys- 
tem, or to expand credit, or to shorten 
hours, or do some other one thing, and 
then the wheels of industry will start 
going again and all will soon be well 
once more. The fallacy of this attitude 
lies In overlooking the fact that we are 
out of balance along all lines — in price 
relationships, in income distribution, in 
wealth control, in indUHtrial relations, 
in taxation and public financing, and in 
our political and social attitudes. The 
basic defect of most proposals which are 
offered to us as quick curealls is that 


they ignore the fact that what we need 
most is the building up of a new social 
spirit and of corresponding new methods 
of doing things. 

II. What Is the New Deal? 

It is becauHo I take this view of the 
present situation that 1 find the most 
hopeful signs of the times in the emer- 
gence of an idea which seems to me to 
supply the necessary method for coping 
with our difficult problems. This is the 
idea of economic and social planning. 
Only a few years ago this idea was the 
vague hope of a small group of people 
trying to think ahead of events. Today, 
it is an idea of practical politics. It was 
a potent factor in the recent presiden- 
tial campaign. It seemingly is one of 
the guiding ideas of our new President 
It is incorporated in a number of bills 
in the House and Senate of the Congress 
of the United States. It is, in one form 
or another, the basis of programs advo- 
cated by large organized groups, such as 
the farmers* associations, the Chamber 
of Commerce, and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

The promise of economic and sodal 
planning lies in the fact that it gives 
us a social purpose and a new method 
for attaining such purpose. We may, 
if we prefer, think of planning in terms 
of the phrase that is now on everyone's 
lips— the “new deal". But the “new 
dual”, if it means anything at all, means 
the same things that are unvlsaged by 
social planning — namely, opportunity, 



OourlB^ Coroomii QiUmt of An 

"INDUSTEY"— TYPICAL OF THE NEW INDUSTRY 
Oil paintlnif by Eilwnrcl Bruce. 
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security, and progressivity. "We shall 
have a new deal if, four years from 
now, Amerjca will present a picture in 
contrast with what we have had until 
now. Let us try to visualke what the 
country would look like if in the next 
four years we would carry out a pro- 
gram of reconstruction in the spirit of 
the new deal, A healthy people busy 
at work in worthwhile pursuits. Chil- 
dren and young men and women in 
school preparing for tasks for which 
their capacities have predestined them. 
Workers temporarily out of work for 
seasonal or other irreducible reasons re- 
ceiving an income for which their re- 
spective industries have made provision 
in advance. Industry in which workers 
are not merely robots but participating 
members whose voice counts in shaping 
and directing the enterprise. A general 
feeling of security and buoyancy due 
to the assurance that each individual 
and every family in the nation can 
look forward to a progressive rise in 
the standard of living and in the worth- 
while things in life, A people more 
steady and more hopeful because of 
the elimination of the speculative ele- 
ment in life and the substitution of art 
ideal of steady and rational progress. A 
people more united in spirit because of 
the elimination of the glaring inequali- 
ties of wealth and income and of a more 
equitable relationship betiveen service 
and reward. And it means that we shall 
devise special machinery to obtain these 
ends by the co-operative efforts of all 
the people. 

The goal and method of social plan- 
ning has been described under four 
heads ; 

1, A progressively rising' general 
standing of living including 

a. Certain minimum essentials 
for all. at all times. 

b. An increasing amount and va- 
riety of non-essentials mak- 
ing for fuller living, for the 
many rather than a few, 

2, Smoothing the course of progress 
by 

a. Minimizing extremes of eco- 
nomic fluctuations, 

b. Mitigating the consequences 
of inevitable depressions by 
the aid of reserves built up 
in advance. 

3, The maximum freedom of choice 
and opportunity for advancement. 

4, Planning machinery in the form 
of councils and boards charged 
with the task of co-ordinating the 
specific objectives of separate in- 
dustries, regions, and groups, so as 
to direct the nation towards a 
common goal of national develop- 
ment, 

III. Co-ordination Demanded 

It is in the light of this general con- 
cept that we have to conelder the prob 
lems of the next four years. It is out 
of the question to examine in the short 
time allotted to me all the specific prob- 
lems that we have ahead of us. There 
are some 15 or 20 major problems that 


confront the country today, including 
agricultural surpluses, tariffs, war debts, 
taxation, unemployment insurance, wage 
policies, balancing the budget, govern- 
mental reorganization, transportation. 
What I am concerned with here is the 
fact that the legislation which is being 
considered on these various issues pro- 
ceeds without relation to one another. 
Bills are formulated and measures pro- 
posed under the pressure of special 
groups, or at the request of lobbying 
agencies, or in response to the demands 
of sectional interests ; and each measure 
is designed to help somebody with- 
out regard to the consequences it 
may have on the country as a whole. 
We must first of all introduce system 
into our way of looking at our problems 
and adopt a planful procedure in devis- 
ing the remedial legislation that is 
needed, 

Firat Major Task 

Looking at the problems of the next 
four years in this way and leaving out 
issues of international policy, I should 
say that we are confronted with three 
major tasks. First and foremost is that 
of relief. We cannot plan for the future 
with an easy mind and conscience when 
millions of our fellow citizens, men, 
women, and children, are sufFering 
hunger and want* 

There is a chance here for social 
statesmanship. The new administration 
might begin by declaring that no 
man, woman, or child in the United 
States shall suffer distress as long as 
there is no economic justification for it, 
And there is no such justification now. 
Regardless of the depression, our na- 
tional income is still by far the largest 
in the world, both in total and per 
capita. Our best estimates still point to 
u national income of about $50,000,000,- 
000 in 1932, which means much more, 
considering the decline in prices. We 
can afford to spend more than the $100," 
000,000 or so a month which is now used 
for relief. Is it too much to ask of a 
nation to increase that by another per 
cent of its income of $50,000,000 a 
month? It will be far cheaper to do so 
than to rush into inflation or hastily 
concoct other measures which may give 
temporary relief at the cost of further 
dislocations afterw^ards. And we can put 
relief on a social basis if the federal gov- 
ernment should adopt the policy of en- 
couraging social legislation by the 



states, especially for old-age pensions 
and unemployment insurance, 

Seeoitd Major Task 

The second major task ia that of im- 
mediate readjustments to ease the bur- 
den of accumulated debts weighing the 
people down. We might refund our 
public debt, readjust downward the 
capital charges of the country, and 
force a more rapid liquidation of 
prices affected by monopoly and semi- 
monopoly. 

These are, however, emenrency meas- 
ures, They are necessary so that we 
may be able to think of the constructive 
measures involved In our third major 
task — that of planning, 

IV, Third Major Task — 
Planning 

There are at present about 15 bills 
in both Houses of Congress which em- 
body the idea of planning in some form. 
Some of these bills would merely modify 
the anti-trust laws so as to permit busi- 
ness men and corporations to enter into 
agreements for co-operative action with 
regard to production and prices. The 
bills introduced by Senator Nye in the 
Senate and by Congressman Sinclair in 
the House of Representatives provide 
for a federal trade commission to super- 
vise and encourage trade practice con- 
ference^ for the purpose of establishing 
healthy conditions of competition and 
for eliminating unfair methods of doing 
business. These bills aim to establish 
rules to eliminate price discriminations 
and to provide accounting methods for 
the purpose of establishing cost prices. 
The Copeland bills in the Senate have a 
similar purpose, though primarily they 
are intended to eliminate unfair price 
competition. A bill introduced by Sen- 
ator Walsh, of Massachusetts, for the 
extension of the powers of the Federal 
Trade Comm iss ion would allow persons, 
groups, and companies to enter into 
agreements for the purpose of curtail- 
ing production and sales, of fixing 
prices, and of doing similar acts which 
may not be in harmony with the anti- 
trust act but which would be in the pub- 
lic interest, the determination of such 
interest to be in the hands of a Federal 
Trade Com mission. Bills with similar 

aims have been introduced in the Senate 
by Steiwer and in the House by 
Tinkham, 

BUI* Have SKort^omingi 

My objection to these bills is that 
they do not go far enough. They do 
not provide proper safeguards against 
the fixing of prices w^htch would affect 
adversely the interest of the consumer. 
Neither do they indicate the proper lines 
for the reorganization of specific indus- 
tries whieh are in a bad way now. 

It is for this reason that greater im- 
portance attaches to several other bills 
whieh provide for the setting up of 
councils or commissions within spedfle 
industries, such as coal, and oil, for their 
regularization and stabilization. The 

(Contlnticd otk pajee 
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U. S. M ust Assume Role of Creditor 

By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, President American Academy of Political and Social Science 


P ROBLEMS of the next four years 
are conveniently ^ouped under two 
heading's — domestic and foreigrn. 
They are fundamentally economic but 
neither can be discussed without a real- 
isation of their political implf cations. 
The elections of November, 1032, ex- 
pressed an extreme of discontent be- 
cause of the depression, and the fact 
that no grovemment can immedintety 
bring: country-wide prosperity will mean 
that the in'oateat of political skill la de- 
manded if serious errors are to be 
avoided. 

Domestic ills are due to the fall of 
prices more than to any other one Influ- 
ence* This fall has been RTcater for 
some commodities than for others^ — 
notably for farm products and other 
raw materials. This decline has had the 
double effect of making difficult or im- 
possible the payment of interest and 
taxes by those most affected (particu- 
larly the agricultural groups) and of 
reducing their ability to buy manufac- 
tured articles whose prices have fallen 
less. This has caused the spread of 
distress. 

Such an explanation is by far too 
brief and too simple in its formulation 
but, as already stated, it is the most 
important feature of a highly involved 
situation. The way out is in either of two 
directions* One is by raising prices which 
is the idea of those who arc urging vari- 
ous types of currency inflation. It is not 
impossible that some one of these will 
be passed by Congress, but it is to be 
hoped that if any of them is It wilt be 
vetoed by the President, Our gold sup- 
ply is huge and there is ample lending 
power available among the banks with- 
out suspending gold payments or in 
other ways fundamentally altering our 
monetary system. Instead, such a pro- 
cedure would seriously complicate an 
already bad situation. 

Price* Should Be Forced Up 

It may be possible, however, to raise 
prices without abandoning the gold 
standard and every eflfort should be 
made to do so. To the extent that 
prices rise, debt and tax burdens will 
become more bearable. Continued easy 
credit conditions, careful supervision by 
the Federal Reserve banks, taxes that 
are not restrictive on business hut that 
will instead take funds that are idle, a 
courageous but not reckless borrowing 
policy — ^these arc the Tvise and certain 
lines of procedure that should be fol- 
lowed. They are not spectacular nor 
immediate In their effects, but for those 
very reasons are to be preferred. 

If prices are not raised there is no 
escape from the other way out; i,e., by 
reducing costs of production. This 
means lowered wages and a modifleation 
of capital costs through defaults, bank- 
ruptcies and reorganizations, downward 
adjustments between debtors and credi- 


Dr* Patleraon advises against 
ciinrency inflation^ but wants use 
of idle funds for productive pur- 
poses, He sees nation missing its 
opportunity as banker for the 
world. 


tors. Many of these have already oc- 
curred and probably no one knows how 
fully the readjustments have been made. 
From time to time there are signs of 
steadiness that suggest that an import^ 
ant amount of adaptation has already 
occurred, but we cannot be sure. 

In the international held there is a 
highly involved state of affairs which 
may be explained by saying that as a 
country we have suddenly become credi- 
tors without adequate time to adjust 
our economic structure to this important 


change. As creditors we presumably 
should reorganize our national life In 
such way as to receive from other coun- 
tries more than we send to them. Yet 
we have as yet not seen our way clear 
to take the steps that are required if this 
IB to be done. Instead, w^e have done 
everything possible to expand exports 
and to decrease imports, the difference 
being met for years by our purchase of 
foreign securities. These purchases have 
ceased and there is now in foreign coun- 
tries n current demand for dollars that 
is greater than the supply. 

Why Foreign Market Halt* 

Under the circumstances, there is a 
sharply reduced ability on the part of 
people in other countries to buy our 
products or to pay what they owe us as 
interest and in repayment of principal. 
This is aggravated by the price decline 
that so complicates our domestic prob- 
lems. The results are clearly visible— 
(Continued on page HU 
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The Symphony of the Engines in Workers' Ears 

By B. R. HOWARD 

With rhythm and rhyme, in quick cadence and time—* 
Pulsations quiet and strong, 

The throb of the steel, in the shaft or the wheel — 

The power plant singing its song. 

Ignoring its ire, but breathing its fire — 

Reaction of fuel — -long dead — 

Producing Its power, by the kilowatt hour — 

Awake I and its life quickly sped. 

Gyrations magnetic 'round wire sympathetic. 

To carry the power of the world 
For heating and light and motion with might 
While the coils of the rotor are whirled. 

It is pleasant to hear this music sincere 
Of engines running just right; 

We work for our hire, but never will tire; 

Our best pay is Joy in its might. 
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Victory Easy, If Government Will Act 

By DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE^ ConsulUng Engineer, Author, **The Irrepressible ConJIur 


T he incoming odministrationi if it is 
to escape tiisaster, will have to re* 
verse the policies of the outgoing 
government on at least three vital 
points: the distribution of buying pow- 
er, the method of expanding the circu- 
lating medium, and the scale of federal 
action. 

The distribnUon of buying power is 
fundamental to any economic system In 
which the products are sold for money* 
Buying power has been distributed, up 
until the last few years, through the 
automatic effects of the accelerating 
growth of industry and the spontaneous 
expansion of the service markets. 
Whenever large incomes were realized — 
too large to be spent directly for con- 
sumers' goods — ^thfl standard method of 
distribution was to invest the surplus in 
the expansion of industrial and com- 
mercial equipment. By this means these 
concentrated sums were passed out as 
wages and salaries in the construction 
and machinery industries and hecame 
effective buying power in the market for 
goods. 

Automatic Checkt Don't Operate 

Since the war, however, several indu- 
ences have been at work to render the 
old standard distributive mechanism no 
longer elective. Population ia not ex- 
panding at the prewar rate, and there 
is consequently less opening for 
new investment. The prices of 
raw materials have fallen rela- 
tively to the prices of finished 
goods, so that the concentrations 
of Income among the owners of 
capital were increasing at the 
same time that the need for new 
capital was diminishing. The boom 
period, characterized, by persons 
unfamiliar with the facts, m a 
time of extravagance, actually 
saw an increased percentage of 
the national Income saved and 
invested in new enterprise and 
expanded plant. Moreover the 
growing efficiency of mechanical 
industry and the decrease of em- 
ployment in mnnufocturing ren- 
dered acute the problem of getting 
purchasing power to the workers 
who could no longer be employed 
in machine production and distri- 
bution of goods. 

It has always been the case that 
any excess of saving and invest- 
ment has been eliminated by 
bankruptcy or capital ''write 
down”; the new feature of the 
present situation ia simply that the 
quantity of income that must be 
distributed to those not directly 
employed in production has be- 
come very large. If all that money 
is distributed through Investment 
the resulting debt burden on in- 
dustry is excessive, and the volume 
of capital write down that must 


Shrewd analysis of existing 
situation sets up three needed 
goals; (1) dislributioti of buying 
power; (2) heavy incotne taxes; 
(3) and non*self liquidating pub- 
lic works. 


follow is paralysing to business. The 
Hoover administration has tried to 
encourage a wave of new investment 
in private industry, as a means of em- 
ploying the unemployed and creating 
prosperity. Public work, unless fully 
self-nquidating, has been sternly dis- 
couraged. The theory has been that 
accumulated money must never be dis- 
sipated without establishing a debt to 
be paid by the consumer. But the con- 
sumer was unable to carry the existing 
business debts in 1929. That was why 
they collapsed. The price stnicture can- 
not be revived to the point of carrying 
the present debt burden by any process 
that depends on adding a dollar of new 
debt on business for every rlollar of new 
buying power added to the market. That 
is the reason the efforts to bring back 
prosperity by a new wave of investment, 
even if Uiey liad succeeded for the 
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moment, would have led only to a new 
and disastrous collapse of capital values. 

Must Divide Surplus Income 

Unless tho new government can estab- 
lish a sufficiently drastic income tax 
structure to distribute surplus income 
w'iihaui permitting large now itivesi- 
ments and new debts on business, the 
capitalist system will not work, and 
some form of explosion will necessarily 
occur. Whether the explosion would be 
followed by the establlshfnent of a com- 
munist system or by a revival of capital- 
ism with a suitable income tax cannot be 
predicted; but it can be confidently 
stated that until one of those alterna- 
tives is adopted there can be no stable 
prosperity in this country. Since the 
mandate of the new administration ia to 
make capitalism work, it is fair to say 
that an adequate income tax Is required 
by the nature of the situation. 

The second respect in which the policy 
of the Iloover administration was un- 
sound was in the attempt to expand the 
defiated medium of exchange by inflat- 
ing bank credit. Credit inflation is the 
most dangerous of all possible methods 
of expansion, because it ia not centrally 
controlled, and because it is oven more 
volatile than greenbacks. Credit appears 
out of nowhere and can vanish over- 
night by the simultaneous panic of indi- 
vidual bankers acting without 
central control. Moreover the in- 
flation of private credit ia tainted 
with the same fallacy of "sound" 
finance that appears in the distri- 
bution of savings by the in vest- 
men t-and-bankruptcy process. New 
credit is new debt, and it rests on 
business. Consumer purchasing 
power In expanded by a process 
that mortgages future purchasing 
power: a perfect case of boot- 
straps, If prosperity had been 
brought back by the expenditure 
of private credit loaned to busi- 
ness by the banks, the mine would 
have been loaded for blowing in- 
dustry to pieces when the time 
came to pay the debts. 

How lo Finance Public Work 

There is no way to restore the 
necessary volume of circulating 
medium to drculation (aside from 
a new gold bonanza) without set- 
ting up some form of debt. Even 
greenbacks or silver coinage are 
a form of public debt. But the 
attempt of the late federal gov- 
ernment to pass the buck by hav- 
ing the new debts loaded directly 
on business involved the only one 
of all the possible forms of itifia- 
tion that could in no circumstances 
have failed to wTeek the country 
rf it had been successfully carried 
through, 
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Shoals Forecasts New World of Power 


T ake tlown a map of the eastern 
section of the United States, Find 
Chicnfiro at the tip of Lake Michl- 
Kan, Draw a line due south to Mobilei 
Ala. Locate almost in the center of 
that line a point. Draw a cross here* 
This cross represents the Muscle Shoals 
area, said to be the greatest potential 
water power site in the world — outclass- 
ing either Boulder Dam or the great 
Ontario Development at Niagara Falls. 
Hitherto this area has attracted atten- 
tion to itself as a scene of a great con- 
flict as between government ownership 
and private ownership forces* It has 
been identified in the public mind as the 
first opportunity that the federal gov- 
ernment has had to operate and control 
on a large scale the generation of elec- 
trical power* It has been identified 
largely with the efforta of Senator Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska* in retaining this site 
for the government. 

President Roosevelt has recognised 
this area in this way by visiting it with 
Senator Norris, but he has recently gone 
farther by using it as a means of de- 


Announ cement of President 
Roosevelt of huge multifold de- 
velopment at Muscle Shoals in 
Tennessee anticipates a new era 
when all homes in America will 
be electrified and cheap power 
will bring an era of industrial 
accomplishment and domestic 
leisure* Arouses the imagination 
of the American people. 


picting to the American people the op- 
portunities for industry and for leisure 
and happiness — and a wise development 
and use of electrical power. President 
Eoosevelt^s announcement on Muscle 
Shoals is said to have done more to in- 
duct the American people in the future 
world of power than any other single 
utterance. The statement la of imme- 
diate interest to a large section of the 


population of Missouri, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, North Carolina, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Hiinois, Iowa, and Missouri. 
President Roosevelt's plan includes a 
seven-fold scheme: 

Scheme ti Broad 

1, EeforeHtation of the hillsides of 
the watershed, which alone would em- 
ploy from 50,000 to 75,000 men* 

2* Creation of flood control basins in 
the upper valleys of the Tennessee 
River watershed, of which the most im- 
portant would be that at Cove Creek, 
not far from Knoxville* 

3. Water-power development, begin- 
ning with full utilization of the plant 
already built at Muscle Shoals, to pro- 
vide cheaper power for residents of 
cities, states, and farms. 

4. Reclamation for farm use of the 
fertile bottom lands of the river* in 
which farming is now prevented by fre- 
quent floods. 

6. Elimmattoit of the unproiitable 
agricultural lands by reforestation. 

(Co^Unaed on page 14-D 
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Will History Repeat Interest in Plumb Plan 


A DOZEN or more years ago, when 
the knotty railroad probleni was 
receiving much public and official 
attention, there appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
TL S. Senate a man by the name of 
Glenn E. Plumb, who presented a plan 
for the reorganixation of the existing 
railroad structure. Although himself a 
former railroad general counsel and 
railroad president, having risen to these 
positions from the rank of office boy, ho 
came as a representative of labor* His 
plan %s^as defeated and temporarily for- 
gotten* Recently attention has again 
focused upon the rnilroads, and Mr* 
Plumb'S ideas are being reconsidered* 
The Plumb Flan, m it is called, la in 
essence a proposal for government 
ownership combined with private opera- 
tion. For the outstanding security 
issues, representing investment in the 
physical properties of this form of pub^ 
lie highways, the Plumb Plan suggests 
the jtubsUlutiim uf government bonds on 
which the government guarantees fixed 
and regular returns. 

It is not, however, the purpose of the 
plan that the government, having once 
acquired ownership of the railroads, 
should engage directly in their opera- 
tion. This function it shall delei^tc by 
lease to a single corporation, organised 
under federal law for this specific pur- 
pose and directly responsible to the 
public, l^hor, management and the 
federal government are to share equally 
the control of this corporation through 
representation on Its board of directors. 
The duty of the directors shall be to 
establish the conditions of employment, 
classify jobs and appoint all operating 
officials and asaociates from the corpora- 
tion president down to the rank of 
classified employees* For the settlement 
of wage disputes and similar problems 
there would be an impartial, authorita- 
tive board of arbitration. 

Corporation Responsible 

This phenomenal corporation would 
be responsible for the operation of the 
roads rn the best interest of the public, 
with specific aim toward attaining maxi- 
mum efficiency and service at the low-- 
est charge which assures the payment 
of operating expenses and the fixed in- 
terest ohligations on the government 
securities. 

The crux of the whole plan, the 
scheme which makes it peculiarly 
amenable toivard sticee*ts, Is the disposal 
to be made of the net operating income 
which remains after all requirements 
have been met. This surplus Is to be 
divided equally between the government 
and the corporation, the latter's share 
being set up n trust fund to bo dis- 
tributed as a dividend among the em- 
ployees of the organization — a dividend 
on the payroll — officers and appointed 
employees receiving twice the dividend 
rate paid to the classified workers* The 
hope of earning dividends will act as 


Unrest in railromd field among 
workers, stockholders, investors 
and management suggest possi* 
bility that labor’s plan accredited 
to Lawyer Plumb, modified to 
meet conditions, may stage 
comeback. 


an elTective spur to Increased effidtincy 
on the pari of everyone as so dated with 
the system, imlucint; a high morale un- 
attainable under the present capitalistic, 
fear-inspiring regime* 

The forceful incentive which the hope 
of dividends offers toward ever-increas- 
ing efficiency and economy will in time 
promote such a growth in net income as 
to produce a sizable surplus* To offset 
too large a division of public money 
into the hands of the corporation, the 
Plumb Finn proposes that if in any 
given year the share of profits received 
into the fedeml trcafiury equals or ex- 
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coeds 5 per cent of the corporaticin*i 
gross operating revenue for that year, 
then the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Ehall order a b per cent reduction in 
railroad rates throughout the nation*. 
This rednctlnn would diminish the or- 
ganization’s operating income and divi- 
dends for the following year and would 
therefore tend to stimulate the corpora- 
tion to further economy and efficiency, 
until in time the surplus is large enough 
to ■warrant another 5 per cent reduction 
In rates. 

Under our existing railroad structure 
huge surpluses have been accumulated 
and then reinvested in the system. Such 
increases in property investments, made 
out of earned income rather than out of 
capital funds, have tended to raise the 
capital charges of the railroads* The 
railroads in turn have demanded con- 
tinually increasing rates in order to 
meet the growing charges. The Plumb 
Plan reverses this situation by turning 
surpluftes gained Lhruugh effieleiii opera- 
tion back to the public in the form of 
lowered farca. 

Meet* All Conlitig^iicie* 

Extensions of the railroad system into 
new territories are by no means dis- 
couraged by the proposed scheme. The 
government, as proprietor, would build 
a needed extension and tax the locality 
directly benefiting from the improve- 
ment to defray expenses. At the same 
time the remaining public would be re- 
lieved of Us present burden of paying, 
through high rates, for new roads from 
which it expects to receive little or no 
direct service* 

What are the advantages which such 
a romhinatinn of piihlic ownership with 
private operation offers? 

In the first place the substitution of 
government guarantee for private would 
eliminate speculation in railroad secur- 
ities and, as a eonsequenco, would tend 
to take the railroads out of the field of 
politics. There would be less lobbying 
in CongreRs and political log-rolling on 
Ibeir behalf. Moreover, interest rates 
charged for government securities, be- 
cause of the greater investment safety, 
run anywhere from 2S per cent to 60 
per cent less than those for private 
guarantee, Hemembering the many 
hillinns of dollars of railroad issues now 
outstanding, we see at once the tre- 
mendous saving to the public which such 
a reduction In interest requirements 
would involve. 

Other outstanding advantages which 
the Plumb Plan has over the present 
system of diversified ownership are the 
economies and conveniences which may 
be effected only under unified control. 
Then can the railroads achieve standard- 
ized equipment, scientific routing of 
traffic and use of facilities, the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary duplication and 
the cost of competition, uniform rates, 
simplified accounting, the spreading of 

fContInucd on paffo 130) 
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Rail Plan Which Ignores Workers Taboo 

By C X McGLOGAN, Vice President in Charge of Transporiaiion 


W HAT is my opinion regarding the 
very complex railroad question 
and of Judge Anderson's article 
recently appearing in the Atlantic 
Monthly? 

Judge Anderson's article contained 
certain features in which we concur. 
However^ we take marked exception to 
others. We recognize him as an author* 
ity on certain phases of the railroad 
problem — he having served two years 
on the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Due to the fact that millions of 
dollars are being poured into the rail- 
roads in order to stabilize their financial 
structure, his advocacy of government 
ownership and the plan he suggests for 
acquiring control of the railroads, in our 
opinion, will meet with great public ap- 
proval. The growing sentiment in favor 
of greater social control over industry 
also makes Judge Anderson's statements 
impressive. 

It is quite apparent that many writ- 
ers, endeavoring to find a solution to the 
present railroad problem, in considering 
the diversified interests of the industry, 
fail to give proper consideration to the 
million and one-half workers who have 
invested their lives in their chosen avo- 
cation and depend upon the railroad in- 
dustry for a livelihood for themselves 
and their dependents. Therefore, we 
assume the unalterable position that any 
plan put into effect with respect to the 
reorganization, control or regulation of 
the railroad industry must make provi- 
sion for the livelihood and investments 
m homes of these millions of workers, 
During the present depression wc hove 
noted that it is quite easy to mobilize 
public sentiment to protect the financial 
interests who have investments in rail- 
road stocks and bonds and to use gov* 
ernment credit in order that the fixed 
charges of the railroads to their inves- 
tors could be met. We have noticed 
that numerous writers, apparently en- 
gaged by the security owners, are en> 
deavoring to sway the minds of our citi- 
zenry by untruthful statements with re- 
spect to the railroad wage structure and 
railroad flmirtces in general, inspiring 
false newspaper editorials which tend 
to heat up public sentiment in favor of 
supporting idle capital rather than the 
human family— but we have yet to read 
an editorial or hear a speech from these 
same so-called guardians of public wel- 
fare protesting against injury to rail- 
road labor from unfair competition or 
underpaid labor in other channels of 
transportation. In the long run there 
is no more serious injury to public wel- 
fare than breaking down the standards 
of living for workers without a competi* 
tive reduction of the proceeds of capital. 

We have cautioned the membership 
to turn deaf ears to the pleadings of 
many who call themselves their friends, 
but who in truth are authors of propa- 
ganda in the interest of the financial 


Rail labor leader discusses 
course of rail events. Sees merit 
in Anderson^s plan of govern- 
ment ownership. Sets forth 
standards which labor insists 
shall be maintained. 


bosses of our country and to the detri- 
ment of those who toil. When the mem* 
bership want facts regarding this indus- 
try, they should secure them through 
their organization and from men who 
are working for thorn and not the other 
fellow. 

War Operation a Succeia 

The Anderson plan for the operation 
of railroads is not a new one. During 
the World War it was found by the 
operation of railroads competitively 
they were unable to expeditely render 
the service required of them. When the 
railroads were taken over by the United 
States Railroad Administration very 
few, if any, changes were made in the 
operating personnel with the exception 
of certain regional governmental posi- 
tions which were set up in order to carry 
out a harmonious policy, due to working 
out railway transportation systems as a 
unit. The same efficient service was ren* 
dered by the railroad structure and its 
every employee as was done prior to 
and since the U. S, R. A. Few, if any, 
will acknowledge that the U, S. H, A. 


w^as a failure. If they do and were 
among the railroad personnel at that 
time, such acknowledgment brands them 
as slackers to the cause of our govern* 
ment. True, labor was treated fairly, 
but labor gave its all — ^threw their 
hearts, minds and energy into the work 
with a will to do. 

The system as set up at that time can 
be reinstituted and efficiently worked 
out in the interests of our government 
and of the public. The reinstitution of 
this plan, with strict regulation of com- 
petitive channels, would put the rail- 
roads back in a position to dominate the 
field of transportation and greatly re- 
duce the cost of shipping. If the plan 
consolidated railroad properties and ter- 
minals, it should provide for the future 
of those workers displaced or moved. 
Consequently the interests of railroad 
labor must be taken care of prior to the 
time that organizations can be expected 
to assume a position with relation to any 
plan. It is likely that with a complete 
reorganization of railroads under gov- 
ernment ownership and operation that 
many more employees would be required 
than ut present, but labor would want 
more than mere assurance that it would 
work out this way. 

Guardi Public Ititereit 

In the acquisition of the railroad 
properties we would certainly assume 
that consideration must be given to the 
manner in which the railroad financial 
structure was created — that credit must 
be taken for the 200,000,000 of acres 
(CorilhiiiC!il f>u page 13S) 
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Youth Writes American History in Reverse 


Y es, it 13 refreshings* U has hap- 
pened. Values have been trans- 
evnluated. What used to be looked 
upon with sneers and disrespect has now 
become genteel and respectable — at 
least, almosL 

Suppose that instead of the little 
handful of progressives and labor people 
who participated in that Impreasive 
event—the unveiling of the La Follette 
statue in the Senate Hall of Fame— a 
great milling crowd of high society and 
reactionary Republican politicians clam- 
ored outside the doora of the U* B* Capi- 
tol. If that had happened, and if that 
could have happened, one would get 
about the same sensation as he receives 
when he reads “Farewell to Reform" by 
John Chamberlain (Liveright, Inc., Pub- 
lishera, New York. $3). 

This book is by a young newspaper 
man under 30. It is a vivid, fair, terri- 
bly learned book. Young Chamberlain 
appears to have read everything that has 
ever been written since 1890, and to 
have read it discriminatingly and made 
it his own. He pours out in this book 
in an extraordinary fashion a torrent: of 
progressive personalities, events, and 
philosophies in a style that is hard, bril- 
liant, and cynical— but not too cynical. 
As a result, what has been on the left 
hand of the student of American history 
now appears on the right, and those 
great fighting personalities and groups 
which have sought to bring a social 
America into being take the center of 
the stage, and the old copybook, news- 
paper-made figures retire rather discom- 
fited — almost in diagrace. 


Best compendium on the pro- 
gressive movement in all its 
phases has appeared in a book 
entitled ‘‘Farewell to Reform,” 


So Woodrow Wilson failed at VerBaiUes, 
And others have failed also. He believea 
the world is in such a mess because of 
this technique of liberal failure. His 
point of view is contained in the follow- 
ing quotation: 

“This brings us to a definition of 
‘reform', and its alternative, revolution. 
Now, revolution (change of structure 
and aims) inevitably carries with it con- 
notations of untoward happenings, of 
barricades or whatever may be their 
20th-century equivalent, of whatever 
modern ingenuity can devise as substi- 
tute for the guillotine, of the reign of 
terror induced by the menace of eoun* 
ter-revolution* To Stuart Chase, it 
means a sudden sharp disruption of the 
distributive mechanism of an entire 
nation. 

“Personally, I experience none of the 
psychological thrill which hopes of ‘the 
revolution' send tingling through the 
born radical. I am as timorous in the 
face of physical violence as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw. Because of this fact, It may be 
that I am indulging in wishful thinking 
when 1 say that I am not persuaded that 
votes will not do. It seems to me that, 
in a nation of 48 organised state gov- 


ernmenU, with 48 militias, votes must 
do. 1 am mindful of the good old revo* 
luiionary axiom that no owning class 
ever gave up its property and preferred 
position without a stmgglfl. Yet there are 
revolutions and revolutions; and there 
are w'ays and ways of confiscation, even 
in the face of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
Amendments, There b the revolution 
advocated (but not worked out in its 
implications) by Mr. Keimeth Burke — 
the revolution by indirection. An in- 
come of 6 per cent may bo shaved to 
the vanishing point by a 6 per cent 
aystom of taxation, as will be necessary 
if the toll of technological unemploy- 
ment in agriculture and industry grows. 
Such a system of taxation would sorely 
cripple the reinvestment pFocess — which, 
in turn, would help bring closer the day 
of total legal confiscation of productive 
private property (with the exception of 
small farm holdings.) In the light of the 
possibilities which the Seventeenth (In- 
come Tax) Amendment, one of the nega- 
tive triumphs of the progressive epoch, 
has opened up for bloodless revolution 
in this country, I aifirm the hope, in bid- 
ding farewell to reform, that parliamen- 
tary processes will not fail in the interim 
leading up to the necessary class shifts 
in control/* 

Despite the exceUence of this book and 
despite the fact that Mr. Chamberlain is 
a practical newspaper man, one comes 
away from reading it with the seni^ that 
it is academic, that he covers a broad 
field, but has never known any labor or 
progressive project at first Hand. 


ONCE GENTEEL 
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“Farewell to Reform" is some- 
thing more than a history. It is an 
appraisal and a weighing by a mem- 
ber of the younger generation of 
the social movement in the immedi- 
ate past of American history. It is 
not irreverent, but it is skeptical, 
and one has the feeUng that Mr. 
Chamberlain is a hard man to 
“spoof". He is not taken in by 
copybook mottoes, and the high 
resounding patriotism of Senator 
Fess and Congressman Beck. 

Mr. Chamberlain's sub-title gives 
a due to his point of view, "Being 
a History of the Rise, Life and De- 
cay of the Progressive Mind in 
America". He reaches the conclu- 
sion that progressives have failed, 
and are continuing to fail because 
they have not the mental toughness 
to analyze a problem through to its 
inevitable and torturing conclusions. 


The Builder 

By GERRIT A. BENEKER 
(Copyrighted) 

I am the Builder; on my throne 
Of ircin and wood and steel and stone, 

I stnnd, the Builder, but not alone. 

In God's own image, front Ood's own plan. 
From common cluy, He built me, Man. 
From commun clay, He raised the ban 
That I might live — but not alone. 

From God's own earth I scoop the ore. 
The coal 1 mine, the rock I bore, 

The lightning's fiasb from the air t store: 
This clay fuse I — with fire to mock 
The aneleiit gods; their temples rock, 
Crmsh bark to earth — tongues Interlock 
To build no Babel as of yore. 

Where once a hillock was but small, 

I build the city towering tall, 

The peasant's hut, the marble hall. 

With men from many a foreign strand, 

T build with heart and soul and hand 
America, the promised Land! 

BuUd all for each, build each for all. 


ANOTHER KIND OF FEAR 

We have grown literally afraid Ut 
be poor. We despise any one who 
elects to be poor in order to sim- 
plify and save his Inner life. We 
have lost the power of even imagin- 
ing what the ancient idealisation of 
poverty could have meant; the 
liberation from material attach- 
menta, the un bribed soul, the man- 
lier indifference, the paying our 
way by what we are or do, and not 
by what we have, the right to fling 
away our life at any moment irre- 
sponsibly^ — the more athletic trim; 
in short, the moral fighting shape. 
It is certain that the prevalent fear 
of poverty among the educated 
classes is the worst moral disease 
from which our civilization suffers. 

— WtlHam James. 


Unless vmrkers themselves set 
about the task of maintaining wages 
they can not count upon security* 
Unless we look out for our own in- 
terests, we can count upon getting 
just appreciation only in our ora- 
tions; for the rest we have to think 
and plan to get what we want. The 
trade union is essential for estab- 
lishing and maintaining the high- 
wage principle.^ — IFiffwini Green. 
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Laws Relaxed, Deaths Increase 600 Per Cent 


I N an official protest laid before the 
U, S. Congress the State of Nevada 
has made bitter denunciation of the 
working conditions obtaining at Boulder 
Dam* The official protest makes serious 
charges against the U. S* Secretary of 
the Interior and the U* S. Department 
of Justice who have played Santa Claus 
to the Six Companies, Inc*, while these 
building construction firms have ex- 
ploited human life in order to make 
excessive profits* This official report 
confirms the facts which have been un- 
officially laid before Congress from time 
to time by the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers* The pro- 
test was laid before Congress by Sena- 
tor Tasker L, Oddie, of Nevada, backed 
up by the governor and 
mine inspector of that 
state* In making the pro- 
test, Senator Oddie de- 
manded a congressional 
investigation of the opera- 
tion and labor conditions 
at Boulder Dam by Six 
Companies, Inc* 

The most serious charge 
leveled against the pri- 
vate construction firms in 
the United States govern- 
ment had to do with the 
nullifying of Nevada State 
mine laws through court 
action which automatically 
increased the loss of life 
at Boulder Dam 600 per 
cent over a given period* 

Additional charges made 
by Senator Oddie are as 
follows r 

1* The Six Companies, 

Inc., have failed to pay 
their just taxes, while the 
federal government has 
demanded extraordinary 
outlay by Clark County 
and the State of Nevada 
incident to the building 
of the Dam. 

2* Six Companies, Inc., ignored the 
order of the state mine inspector to 
cease using gasoline-propelled trucks in 
the removal of rock from tunnels* 

3, The Six Companies, Inc*, retali- 
ated by bringing the state mine depart- 
ment into court and tying its hands 
by injunction* The private company had 
the full support of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the U* S. Attorney General 
in this extraordmary move* 

4* The private company, assisted by 
the government, sought to delay proper 
regulation of working conditions by the 
state until such time as the company 
could finish the Dam and thereby make 
huge profits for itself at the expense of 
the life and the health of the men 
employed. 

&* The Six Companies, Inc*, deliber- 
ately falsified facts to the effect that 
it had an investment of ?300,000 in 
gasoline propelled trucks which, if it 


Shameful conditions at Boul- 
der Dam encouraged by U, S* 
Department of Interior under 
Secretary Wilbur* Unbelievable 
disregard of human life. Nevada 
protests to Congress- Wilbur and 
Six Companies, Inc*, tie State 
mine inspector's hands. 


obeyed the state mine itispector's edict, 
the United States Government would 
lose to the amount of that sum; whereas 
the full contract for the Six Companies 


hiid been signed a long time prior to 
the controversy with the State of 
Nevada* 

6* During the period in which the 
mine safety laws of Nevada were en- 
forced there were three deaths and 121 
non-fatal accidents on the job; whereas 
in the period in which the Six Com- 
panies suffered the beneficent care of 
federal courts, there were 22 deaths 
and 756 non-fatal accidents* 

7* Secretary Wilbur himself requeated 
Attorney General Mitchell to handle the 
case against the State of Nevada in be- 
half of the Six Companies, Inc*, and 
Attorney General Mitchell complied* 

Senator Oddie showed that due to the 
requirements imposed upon Clark County, 
Las Vegas and the State of Nevada ex- 
penses had greatly increased. Las Vegas 
built a new school costing $350,000* 
Las Vegas was forced to expend $13,000 
a year for new high school pupils and 


$16,000 a year for grammar school 
pupils. The police department has had 
to increase in size from two to 12 men, 
adding an additional expense of $21,000 
and new equipment costing $5,000* Un- 
employment has increased greatly in 
Las Vegas as a resulted of Boulder Dam. 
The total annual increase for caring for 
the unemployed was $25,000. There 
were other additional expenses due to 
the coming of this project to Nevada* 
Secretary Wilbur has enabled the Six 
Companies, Inc*, to escape its just share 
of these additional expenses, allowing 
the construction company to put this 
tax money in its already bulging coffers* 
Senator Oddie repeats the story for- 
merly carried in the columns of this 
Journal that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior au- 
thorizes the company to 
operate a commissary to 
supply the men in its 
employ with living neces- 
saries, to lease ground 
and to erect houses for 
their occupation. The Six 
Companies issue paper 
scrip and token coins 
which its employees are 
forced to use between 
regular paydays and which 
are redeemable at face 
value in merchandise only 
at the department store 
owned and operated by 
the company* Secretary 
Wilbur has ignored ail 
protests of men and busi- 
ness firms against this 
practice. The Las Vegas 
Chamber of Commerce 
has filed a brief with the 
U. S* Senate concerning 
the valuation of the Six 
Companies, Inc. This 
brief says: 

“The actual valuation 
of the Six Companies 
(Inc,), for the year 1931 
was $406,534. The assessed valuation 
was 50 per cent, or $203,267, and at the 
tax rate prevailing in 1931 there was 
due $6,380*58. The Six Companies 
(Inc.), in 1932 had an actual valuation 
of $4,659,138 and an assessed valuation 
of $2,329,569, and at the rate of taxa- 
tion charged in 1932 there would be 
due in taxation $79,088*86* None of 
the above taxes have been paid* The 
Six Companies (Inc.), having procured 
an injunction against the county asses- 
sor and tax collector, with the aid of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the fed- 
eral court for the district of Nevada, 
the counsel representing the Attorney 
General, and the Reclamation Service, 
each as amicus curiae, restraining his 
collection of the same.” 

The record of the deaths at Boulder 
Dam under these astounding conditions 
(Continued cm jmjfe 142) 


DEATH GHOWS MORE DOMINANT AT BOULDEH DAM 
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Has Relation to Daily 

By HENRY HALPERT, Insirudor, L U. No, 3 



T oday, when most people think or 
speak of science their minds instinc- 
tively asgoeiate it with any one of 
the sciences which are commonly known, 
as biology, chemistry, physics, geology, 
astronomy, physiology, and botany. 
When they hear or me the word scien- 
tist, their minds picture physicist, biolo- 
gist, chemist or any man who specializes 
in a particular science. That this under- 
atanding of the word science is enrone- 
ous and narrow can be established. 
Let us look back to the beginning of 
civilization. I realize that most people 
are not aware that they are descendants 
of scientists, and that, consequently, 
they have a right to claim — by equity 
of inheritance — that they are scientists. 
This last statement might seem absurd 
to many people, however, I shall attempt 
to prove it. 

The aboriginal savage living in pri- 
meval nature learned to distinguish the 
approach of the various wild animals 
which surrounded him, by the likeness 
of the sound produced by the tread of 
their feet; just as we, now, know the 
name and color of a bird when we hear 
It sing, and yet, do not see it. The 
instinctive desire to live, feed and repro- 
duce, taught the savage how best to trap 
and kill each species of animah Here 
again he had to classify likenesses. As 
man progressed through the ages and 
became more and more intelligent, he 
found it necessary constantly to classify, 
subdivide and standardize all things he 
came to utilize. On these depended his 
progress. Men had to compare by first 
assuming equalities. 

This piece of rock is the same as this 
large rock, because its color and its 
texture are alike, he argued. He pro- 
gressed still further. His classification 
and standardization of the varied ob- 
jects showed him such multiplicity of 
things, that he found it essential to 
establish a means of naming and count- 
ing each class by itself. 

The scope of this article does not per- 
mit me to show in detail how each 
development, how every improvement in 
method, and how each satisfactory solu- 
tion of a problem, made possible the 
progress of civilization. Each discovery 
was a foundation laid upon which 
further progress could be made. Imagine 
for a moment that man in his savage 
state could not observe and determine 
nature *3 barrier of a day. Without this 
observation he would not have been able 
to establish the unit by which he could 
measure the penodicity of the month 
and year. In other words, it was first 
necessary to determine the duration of 
a day, for without it as a basis, our 
present knowledge of planetary motion 
would have been naught. 

Claitification Baie of Scienco 

And so we see that man from his 
savage state down to our day found 


Many persons will be surprised 
to learn that science is an exten** 
sion of common sense. 


classification of things necessary; he 
found it advantageous to group objects; 
he found It beneficial to disintegrate, to 
determine various properties of sub- 
stances. The classification of relations 
as facts established after long and 
thorough investigation and observation, 
and the formation of absolute judgment 
upon this classification, he called sci- 
ence. In a true sense, therefore, we 
are all scientists and all that we do is 
science in the rough. 

The first question that will perhaps 
arise in the reader's mind is, ‘Tf all that 
we do is science, what has become of 
all the knowledge and art humanity 
possessed?” I answer thus: All knowl- 
edge and art is science. They had to 
be established by science, as truths, be- 
fore they were accepted as such. Knowl- 
edge and art have been handed down to 
us, because they have been able to with- 
stand the test of the ages. Science does 
not permit any falsity to remain in any 
human activity. Should it prove that a 
belief, a reason, or an assumption is 
untrue, it must be eliminated. In our 
time especially, we have accustomed 
ourselves to question all things and de- 
mand a reason for their existence. The 
sole reason that can be given for any 
institution or for any human activity — 
by that I mean not its history, which is 
a thing of the past, but the benefit ^ve 
obtain from continuing to encourage 
their existence — lies in these facts: they 
should tend to improve the welfare of 
the people; they should stabilize gov- 
ernment; they should create a social 
atmosphere. 

With the same audacity we are even 
bound to question the value of science; 
to ask in what ways it benefits, pro- 
motes, stabilizes, upholds truths, and 
increases the general happinesB of the 
people. I justify tha existence of sci- 
ence— especially modem science — ^by 
the physic a! comforts it makes possible, 
by its great value of practical applica- 
tions, and for the intellectual enjoyment 
it affords the community. Apart from 
these there is also a moral reason. Each 
man's conduct in relation to his fellow 
men is a reflection of his education. 
Men trained scientifically are not apt to 
be misled by a mere appeal to passion 
or emotion. They will not follow any 
excitement blindly. Thus they will avert 
what might otherwise culminate in social 
digastor, or the disruption of the state. 

Make* Daily Application 

Another question that might here 
appear is, “How is each man a scientist 


and all work science?** This question 
I answer in the following manner. Sci- 
ence is not purely educational. Its 
greatest value lies in its useful appli- 
cability. No matter what occupation or 
profession we enter, whether we con- 
sider it of the lowest or highest form of 
work, there we will find science applied. 
This becomes self evident. I will men- 
tion several industries where labor ia 
employed in which classification might 
seem the least necessary^ and will allow 
the reader to establish their relation to 
science. They are farming, mining and 
lumbering, 

I have gone in a roundabout manner 
to show the reader what science is not 
in order to make dear what it is, and 
vice versa. Then, this brings us to a 
fit place for summing up science, and 
concluding with its essential nature. 

Science teaches us to classify, in 
assimilate, to eliminate, to judge, to 
marshal facts, to examine their mutual 
relations and makes possible for us to 
predict our arrival at certain results. 
These are inevitable sequences and be- 
come natural laws. Once a law is estab- 
lished any individual investigator can 
arrive at the same conclusion by going 
through the same process of reasoning. 
An individual trained to reason scien- 
tifically will scarcely be content with 
superficial statements, with mere appeal 
to the emotions, to individual likes, dis- 
likes or prejudices. His standard of 
reasoning will be of the highest, and h# 
will demand a clear insight into facts 
and their effects* 

Wo have seen what science conveyi 
as a means of serviceable knowledge 
Its educational value should not. how- 
ever, be overestimated, although it is 
often overlooked when science is con- 
sidered as a mode of application. Yet 
it is not for the useful knowledge nor 
for Us utilitarian or commercial value, 
nor for the many important facts for 
every day life that the nature of science 
is essential. Not on these accounts, but 
because it leads us to methodical classi- 
fication of systems which arc independ- 
ent of the individual thinker^ and be- 
cause anything proven in a scientific 
manner admits no play room for indi- 
vidual fancy. 


Through order alone is the greatest 
possible measure of freedom to be at- 
tained, and to be attained not for a caste 
but for all. Our existing civilization is 
an unconscious struggle in which we 
deprive ourselves of liberty through 
lack of organization. 

It is a profound mistake to suppose 
that, either in sport or in the business 
of life, happiness and freedom are to be 
found in playing a game without organ- 
ization and without rules. 

— Chiezza Money, 
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Unions Effectively Police Government Jobs 


B uilding trades unions are actively 
engagred in enforcing the law* 
Bricklayers, carpenters, electrical 
workers, plumbers — members of all the 
organized trades are acting as investi- 
gators, collecting evidence, turning it 
over to the proper authorities for law 
enforcement, However, the law they 
are interested in is NOT the prohibition 
act. 

The Davis-Bacon act which eatablishes 
the prevailing rate of wages (usually the 
union rate) for government buiMing, 
was written and passed through the ef^ 
forts of organized labor and approved 
by the President March 3, 1931, A 
subsequent executive order was found 
necessary to make the act efTeetive. 

Many ingenious forms of “rebating'* 
have been used by unscrupulous conti'ac- 
tors to evade the law, in order to pay 
workmen less than the established rate. 
These have ranged all the way from 
forcmg mechanics to invest in worthless 
stock, to making journeymen provide 
“free” helpers whom they had to pay 
out of their wages. These racketeering 
practices have been sternly met by the 
building trades unions, whether the 
mechanics on the job were union or not, 
and many contractors have been forced 
to pay back wages to the men they had 
defrauded* 

Now, to further strengthen the law 
and provide heavy penalties for its viola- 
tion, a bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives in February 
by Representative William P, Connery 
of Massachusetts, chairman of the 
House labor committee, and though it 
may fail of enactment in the Lame Duck 
session, wilt no doubt be introduced 
again in the next* 

This bill will require contractors and 
subcontractors for the erection of build- 
ings and public work for the government 
to file statements of wages paid, hours 
of labor, “and whether such wages are 
being or have been paid in lawful money 
of the United States," under penalty of 
deduction of $10 a day for each 
mechanic or laborer whose wages and 
hours of labor are to be included in the 
statement asked* 

Thus, any contractor who was asked 
to supply such a statement would have 
to comply at once or forfeit $10 a day 
for each man he had on the job until he 
did so; and in case of a fraudulent state- 
ment under oath he could be sent to jail 
for perjury. The bill was drawn up by 
the ofbee of Corporation Counsel Wil- 
liam W* Bride of the District of 
Columbia* in co-operation with members 
of the A. F* of L. legislative staff, 

Contractorf Play Wage Game 

Under the present law the contractor 
who evades payment of the prevailing 
rate, established usually by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, based on union wages 
in the locality, may have the job taken 
away from him and finished by the gov- 
ernment* and may have to pay the bal- 


Chtselling contraclora who seek 
to escape prevailing wage law by 
tricky devices find themselves 
checkmated by union sentinels. 
More teeth being put into law* 


ance of wages he had “chiseled" from his 
mechanics* But with the present de- 
pressed conditions in building, with men 
hungry for jobs and willing to make sub- 
rosa agreements in return for work. 


The director of the National Catholic 
School of Social Service, Hev* Francis J. 
Haas, Ph.D*, has made a suggestion of 
deep historical and social signilicanceH 
In an address before the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems, New 
York City, Rev* Francis J. Haas said : 

“As a beginning I suggest two courses 
of action : one negative and one posi- 
tive* Both are based on the eingle prop- 
osition that the individual wage am! 
hour contract is contrary to public 
policy, 

“The negative course would consist in 
clearing away the obstacles to confi- 
dence and mutual goodwill in the eco- 
nomic system* Specifically, the first 
step would he to outlaw all the open- 
shop secretariats in the country, all the 
labor spies, all the anti -union fiiTus, all 
the anti-union printing establishments, 
magazines and literature. Such activi- 
ties should be regarded as opposed to 


there are contractors who are willing to 
take a chance of these relatively small 
penalties, for the sake of the profits they 
can make if they are not found out. 

Recently in Washington a stock in- 
vestment scheme, through which all the 
mechanics on a school building were 
forced to turn back a large part of their 
wages for “investment” in real estate 
owned by the contracting company i was 
uncovered by Washington building 
trades unions, particularly the brick- 
layers, Though the bricklayers on the 
job were non-union they were induced 
iroriHuaeU on page 130) 


public welfare and dealt with accord- 
ingly, This proposal, of course, would 
increase unemployment, but I can think 
of no public money spent to better ad- 
vantage than appropriations for the 
maintenance of this new section of the 
unemployed. It would be worth the in- 
vestment to guarantee their upkeep foi 
a year or two until they can be absorbed 
in useful occupations. 

“On the positive side many sugges- 
tions might be offered* I propose only 
one — an endowed Labor University* 
The institution would be staffed with 
only socially-minded instructors, and 
accept only such students as intend to 
devote their lives as leaders in labor 
oi’ganizations* It would train them in 
engineering, economics, ethics, law, his- 
tory statistics, and journalism. The 
need for such a university resolves itself 
into the need for trained statesmanlike 
iContlauecJ on page 142) 
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Los Angeles Finds Ownership Path Thorny 


By ]V. AUTHORSON. L U. 83. Los Angeles 


T his is the second of a series of 
articles on this subject — the first 
appearing- in the January issue of 
this Journal — and now that the move is 
launched our readers will be kept in- 
formed as to its development, and final 
disposition. 

It should be noted that the writer* in 
voicing the sentiments of an organiza- 
tion of taxpayers who are vitally inter- 
ested in lowering the cost of govern- 
ment, and who are convinced that this 
can be accomplished through municipal 
ownership of public utilities, may differ 
from the opinion of individuals who hold 
key positions in our city and county gov- 
ernments. Some of these officers utilize 
the power vested in them by the people 
to further their own interests* They 
cater to powerful private intereatg in 
preference to the public, who not only 
pay their salaries, but rely on them as 
representatives of the people to lead ua 
out of this deplorable state of depres- 
sion by legislating us into supremacy. 
They should forever make it impossible 
for any group of men to acquire such 
absolute control of a public utility that 
they can dictate the price the public 
must pay regardless of whether or not 
the price represents a fair or an exor- 
bitant return On the investment* 

With these thoughts in mind, a per- 
usal of the report of the Board of Pub- 
lic Utilities and Transportation* made by 
our city telephone engineer and which is 
now in the hands of the city council 
strongly indicates that the report of the 
survey originated in the private office 
of the manager of the telephone com- 
pany* It exaggerates the few advan- 
tages which might be gained by a 
continuance of the present privately 
owned system, with its exorbitant rental 
charges for Southern California Tele- 
phone equipment, and minimizes the 
economic saving to the taxpayers, which 
would result if a publicly owned system 
were installed* The report is evidently 
based on the assumption that the tele- 
phone company has a priority right over 
the public* When the power of cor- 
porations supersedes the power of the 
people, where is our boasted democracy? 

Distorted TeehnicaUties Divide 

The primary object of the survey was 
to establish the ratio between actual cost 
to the telephone company for equipment 
installed in the city hall and annual 
rental charges for this equipment* This 
information in the hands of the city 
council would have been sufficient for 
them as a basic foundation to work 
from, in their endeavor to ascertain the 
feasibility of installing a publicly owned 
inter-communicating telephone system 
in the city hall. This was not planned 
to be in competition with the telephone 
company but a system confined to the 
city government for telephonic com- 
munication between its own depart- 
ments* But the 48 typewritten pages of 


Big-hearted telephone com- 
pany finds many reasons why city 
should not install its own inter- 
departmental systenu Council 
refuses to be fooled* 


distorted technicalities in the report 
were seemingly deliberately planned to 
cause diversified opinion among its 
readers* What effect this will have on 
our city council cannot be anticipated* 
The report infers that even with a 
publicly owned system in the city de- 
partments the telephone company 
would still he master of the situation 
because exchange and toll service with 
the telephone company system would 
still be necessary for conversation be- 
tween the city departments and the out- 
side public* But the passage of two 
assembly bills, now in the state legisla- 
ture will protect the people from exploi- 
tation by the company for this service. 

On page 3 the report states that the 
city in paying the telephone company 
fl6,614.00 annually for a standby sys- 
tem for reporting fires; it is our opinion 
that this in superfluous and should im- 
mediately be dispensed with; the fire 
underwriters require a dual system for 
reporting fires* Four years ago the city 
installed its own intercommunicating 
telephone system connecting all fire sta- 
tions on city-owned wires* This system 
in four years has no record of failure* 
In conjunction with the regular fire box 
system it adequately meets the require- 
ments of the underwriters* Now, the 
public asks, *'who is responsible for this 
$16,000 a year gift to the telephone 
company?” 

Figure* Show Saving 
After reading through 11 pages of 
data on cost of equipment* installation 


maintenance, repair, interest and depre- 
ciation, all exaggerated to build up the 
initial outlay, we finally arrive at the 
figure 1332,788.01. This investment, 
according to the survey, would net the 
city an annual saving of ?2 1,640*32. 
Compare these figures with those sub- 
mitted in the check up survey, made by 
the communication engineer of the 
Bureau of Water and Power, which was 
ordered by the city council* He esti- 
mates a total investment of $223,834,74, 
net annual saving $29,701.33, amortiza- 
tion period eight years* Considering 
the two surveys, the city council is to 
be commended in their effort to bring 
out the true facta* 

There is no doubt that the survey 
made by the communication engineer of 
the Bureau of Water and Power is con- 
servative, and that taking into account 
further savings already apparent the 
amortization period mentioned can be 
lowered to not more than five years. 

To make possible the great public 
savings indicated by the council investi- 
gation a proposition is now before the 
city council whereby a reliable firm 
offer.*! to install a complete automatic 
inter-communicating telephone system 
in the city hall to be paid for from the 
yearly budgeted allowance now set aside 
for telephone rentals. This would not 
cost the taxpayers ono cent of immedi- 
ate capita] outlay, and the ultimate sav- 
ing over a long period of years would 
act as an incentive for further economy 
of government through municipal own- 
ership, thereby paving the way for a 
closer relationship, and the eventual 
closing of the gap between the govern- 
ment and the governed* 


Action taken by the city council, with 
regards to the two surveys will be con- 
tained in the next ailicle on this 
subject. 
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Hey, Boy, Page Mister A1 Capone 

By ALEC TRICIAN 


S AY, Elmer, have you seen whnt is 
going' on down at Washington? A 
two-ring circus that beats any six- 
ring show A I Itingling ever sbaged. 

There are big goings-on in our na- 
tiona! capital, There is an all-day parade 
of big minda that goes the parade of the 
wooden soldiers one better* Tn one 
room at the Capitol a committee sits to 
listen to the big minds tell how to get 
ua out of the deiiression. In another 
part of the Capitol another committee 
sits to hear the Home big minds confess 
Ihjw they got us into the depression. Ye 
gods, what n spectacle I 

Charles E. Mitchell, chairman of the 
hoard of the National City Bank of New 
York, big Rockcfeller-Morgan institu- 
tion, told the committee that he had 
given his life to finance, and then yawn- 
ing behind his finely molded hand he 
confessed he had given his life at a 
salary, with bonuses, of more than two 
million dollars per year* Nothing cheap 
about Mitchell 1 

You see, Elmer, big minds like Mitch- 
ell and these big personalities at the 
heads of banks believe that morality is 
for boobs, that the law is created for the 
little fellow and not for them* They 
are like that fedlow NletKsche* They 
believe this law is for the swine and the 
swill is for them. Now, ainT that some- 
thing, Elmer? 

Al and ChArlie Forgel 

Now what I am getting at is why this 
fellow Mitchell m\*t down at Atlanta 
with Al Capone. I guess it is because 
Al is a little fellow, Al is a mere piker 
compared with Mitchell* Mitchell, it 
seems, unblusbingly confessed that 
though he had taken this large salary 
out of the bank transactions he didn’t 
feel it was just that he pay income 
taxes, so he sold by private arrangement 
three million dollars worth of stock to 
a relative along toward the last of 
February and announced to the revenue 
collector that his income was showing a 
loss that year. So there was no tax to 
pay* Of course, A I was wheeled off to 
jail because he had forgotten to an- 
nounce to the government just what his 
beer profits were during the course of 
several years. But Al was only a super 
bootlegger while Mr* Mitchell belongs to 
God’s elect; ho is a banker* Mr, Mitchell 
and his conf crates were very successful, 
Elmer. During the golden days of 
prosperity, they carried on a high pres- 
sure campaign and distributed about 
1,950,000 shares of stock to the dear 
public at prices ranging up to f580 per 
share* Mr* Mitchell has a kind heart 
and he didn't want j;o leave out the 
$30 per week clerks in the bank so he 
let them in on Ibis gravy. They are still 
paying out on that stock that they 
bought at top figures, but something has 
happened to the stock* At any rate, 
Bankster Mitchell reported to the Sen- 


Alec gives his pal Elmer an 
earful on the bank situation. 
Finds people sick of crooks, 
posers, and tnefficients. 


ate Committee that there was a three 
billion dollar shrinkage to inveatora of 
the National City Bank stock* 

Of course the National City Bank is 
known for its philanthropic spirit. It 
believes in preserving morale, so Mr* 
Mitchell said* It loaned its own officers 
money to preserve morale, and for some 
strange reason, while the $30 per week 
clerks are paying off on this stock 
bought at top figures, these officers of 
tho bank have not paid off their loans 
to the bank* It’s a great system, Elmer* 

Bankateer Mitchell is a man of sterl- 
ing judgment, too* His bank arranged 
a loan of $31,000,000 to Cuban sugar 
companies which somehow didn't come 
out just right* But that wasn't i\ patch 
to the philanthropic service Mr* Mitchell 
and his buddies did for Peru. Though 
they had warnings on their (leaks that 
Peruvian loans were dangerous they 
quietly went out and marketed about 
$90,000,000 w^orth of them, of coui*so 
taking a commission of nearly $1,000,- 
000 from the dear public, and then went 
off leaving the dear public holding the 
bag* All of these loans have defaulted, 
and are now of little market value. 

Secret Companies Operate 

Continuing their philanthropic enter- 
prises, the bankstere and bankateers of 
the Mitchell gang formed three secret 
syndicates in copper stocks and eventu- 
ally unloaded about 1,300,000 shares on 
the public, from which a $150,000,000 
loss has been registered* It's a great 
system, Elmer* 

Well, these big minds, parading like 
wooden soldiers, marched all day be- 
tween the two committee rooms flanked 
by their batteries of lawyers* Mr* 



Mitchell carried about a do2en high 
priced barristers* 1 suppose in order 
never to say anything that wouldn't 
square with his own conacionce* 

And then there was dear old Charlie 
Dawes, Hell and Maria, the fire-eater, he 
who loved to crack the whip over the 
Senate when he sat in the presiding 
officer's chair. Dear old Charlie Dawes, 
with the fire gone out of him, promptly 
confessed before his former colleagues 
that he had violated '‘the spirit of the 
law." He had dealt in Insull bonds. He 
offered as part collateral on his $80,- 
000,000 loan from the R. F. C* more 
than $3 0,000,000 of Insull bonds* 

And Elmer, Charlie Dawes* fellow 
townsman, tho ever-pleasant and noble 
Melvin A. Traylor, who coyly announced 
himself as susceptible to the nomination 
for Vico President. He, too, confessed 
that his bank had made 22 loans to 
Insull corporations which would have 
been illegal if grouped to one borrower* 
His bank handled more than $10,000,- 
QOO of Insull paper* 

Ye gods, Elmer, Al Capone was only 
a bogey man with which to scare chil- 
dren. There isn't much more for the 
American poor to do except to turn over 
the rest of the country to these men. 
They have proved their fttnesa to rule. 
They have not done wrong because be- 
fore you break the code therG has to be 
one. These Nietzscheans are above the 
law. They have played the rest of the 
country for a bunch of saps, and they 
have won. They are not repentant* They 
are merely asking Uncle Sam to shoul- 
der the debts of their creating and to 
pass more power over to them* I am 
thinking it would be a nice thing if 
Uncle Sam would strike olT a few brags 
medals and decorate thorn for their 
nerve. 


TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT 

A Novv York buaiooas orgnnisiation which 
had the pffrontory to dun one of Its London 
debtora haa received the following reply: 

“We ore In receipt of your letter of the 
22nd Inat. and are surprised at iU tenour* 
Evidently you ore unaware of our method 
of payment of accounts, so for your henefit 
we will explain* 

‘‘Each month when wc have Inspected our 
balance at the bank, we aet aside a certain 
sum for the payment of accounts* Each 
creditor's name Is then placed In a hat and 
the winning creditors drawn uro paid the 
omounts dun to them* 

“We hope that this explanation will be suf- 
ficient, and If we have any more of your 
cheek, your name will not oven bo placed in 
the hat*” 

{Fr&m Finanelat Section, New York 
Ti?rte«, Jimwirn /, ISSS.) 


To countenance child labor at a time like 
this Is to sanction extending the depression 
into the Uvea of the next generation^ 
France# rer^rtn#, N*w York State tnduetrial 
Commieeianer. 
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How Old Are Old Men Who Work? 


H OW careleasly we apply tho term, 
and yet who can prove it? Some 
men «re uld tti 30, olherH am 
young at twice that age* Today when 
experience counta for a great deal we 
ihould be more careful. Much of 
civilization's well being ia in the hands 
of men who might be characteriKcd as 
old. It is admitted that the most useful 
pcHod of man's life begins when he is 
46* Experience has not completed its 
teachings until that age ts reached. 
Younger men are undergraduatea in the 
school of hard knocks, their diplomas 
have not been approved nf by the 
faculty of the eoUogc of human afTnirs. 
Yet there is a factor which justifles the 
carelessneas of the word in applying the 
term “old man" to some. It is the fac- 
tor of health and the carelessness of 
many people about their well being* It 
ia this careleasncfts which makes poaslble 
the saddest of all spectacles* A man 
who should bo Just in his prime bent 
and aged beyond his years, ridden with 
ailments the simplest precautions might 
have prevented* 

VVe see them in every walk of life, 
Men who have been too busy nmasslng 
fortunes, attaining the heights of 
achievement to think about that most 
Important of accomplishments, a healthy 
constitution. For there is no wealth or 
height of auccesB that can recompense 
the loss of health. Some of the men 
who have achieved greatly In spite of 
their neglect of health are miraculnus* 
They are wonders and lead to gi^eat 
marvel at the things they might have 
accomplished without the handicap of 
imperfect health* It is not to ho sup- 
posed that a perfectly functioning body 
is everything* But it is a groat deal. 
Without it it is next to impossible for 
a man to give hla best to the struggle of 
life. Without It he becomes sluggish, 
indifferent to his vrork* Miserable and 
ill natured to his assonates* He is a 
man in whoso book of life soon is writ- 
ten the single word — failure. 

Disciples of hentth have brought to 
human beings In recent years a greater 
consciousness of the debt they owe 
themselves in sane, careful considera- 
tion of their own needs. People have 
grown to know In a greater degree the 
necessities of their own constitutions* It 
has actually reached a point where some 
people pay as much attention to them- 
selvea as they would to a finely manu- 
factured automobile* 

But a great deal more remains to be 
done before tho “Old Man" coward is 
blasted forever, The hurry and con- 
fusion of the modern world tend to 
distract men's thoughts from this all- 
important work. The dollar sign dangles 
temptingly before them wherever they 
turn, Tliey forget about Lhemaelves* 
They become engroBsed in other, less 
important matters and as they do the 
ever present enemy— age — creeps upon 


By A1 i* BUTLER. L V. No. 3 


Worker throws light on a ques- 
tion now agitating industry. 
Management is powered by old 
men^ but men over 45 find it in- 
creasingly hard to get jobs* 


them unopposed* They Ignore the 
obvious and simple defenses to this 
enemy's ravages and let it invade them. 

Soon the world calls them “Old Men*“ 

Age Depends on Nattir<* 

They are old men* But not in years* 
There is no reason why a man of 50 or 
older should he looked upon as old* ITe 
should as far as years go be considered 
in his prime* 

Experience has made him capable of 
the great OB t of trusts. His constitution 
should be perfectly soun<l. Doctors have 
said a man is as old as his arteries or Uia 
stomach or his legs or his head or hts 
finger m^lls nr anylhing else they 
choose to be the criterion of his age. A 
man is only as old as he keeps himself 
and It is possible for men to keep them- 
selves young far beyond the ages at 
which precedent has said they become 
old. If men will but cooperate with 
nature in the work of preserving and 
perfecting themselves tho term “Old 
Man“ will soon cease to be a libel on 
the human race. “To he 70 years young 
is something far more cheerful and 
hopeful than to be 40 years old*” 
wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes when he 
was 70 years of age. 

Contrary to the popular idea, old age 
is not a liability. It is an asset* Deport 
all men ever 00 years of age from 
America and the greatest country in the 
world would be headed for bankruptcy* 
We have a 32-year old governor of Wis- 
eonoin and a 35-ycar old Senator from 
T.oukiana but everyone feels safer with 
the knowledge that the average age of 
the members of the Supreme Court of 
the TTnited States is 6^*. With due re- 
spect for Hio intelligence of the youth 
of this great country, few of us would 
care to see as chief executive in the 
White House a youth in hia Ihirties. 
Browning puts our own thought in the 
lips of “Rabbi Ben Ezra” the patriarchal 
Hebrew philosopher who said, “Being 
old, I shall know.” 

Rem ember that Titian one of the 
three greatest of Italian painters was 98 
years of age when he finished his great- 
pst painting. 

Tom Scott didn't begin that exhaus- 
tive study of the Hebrew language for 
which he Inter became famous until he 
was years of age* 

Vollaire in whose skull was developed 
one of the greatest brains of all time 
did not scale the peak of his achieve- 
ment until he had passed hla 57th year. 


AccoTnplifihmenti of Ago Great 

When Gladstone turned his 80th year, 
England elected him as head of the 
government for the fourth time and not 
until the first of the Vanderbilts reached 
tho age of 70 did be finally develop the 
ra Urn ads of America* 

Goethe had passed the 80th milestone 
before he fimshed the final book of 
Faust, by far the moat profound and 
philoBophical of all his works* 

I will state here— power grows with 
age and these two real men prove it I 
refer to Lloyd George iit 70 years of age 
and 20 years of good work to come, he 
fought a long fight against privilege and 
hypocrisy in England before the great 
war began. He carried through that 
war 90 per cent of Britain's load on his 
own shoulders and won the war with the 
co-operation of another old man* the 
great Clemenceau of France, 

Clemeiiceau at 80 vbiled the trenches, 
the front line while ahells were bursting. 
The line that some distinguished officers 
of various nationalities never saw. Even 
when a young olficcr in command 
warned Clemenceau* head of the gov- 
ernment of France, that he had no right 
to take such risks saying to him “you 
may be shot dead any minute,” Clemen- 
ceau smiled and made this typically 
French reply, “Young man, I may bo 
too old to love women but I am not 
too old to love my country and it T send 
young men to these lines it is my duty 
to come here and seo for myself what 
they endure." Not much feebleness there 
In n man of 80, 

Don't be afraid of old age — it means 
nothing* But do be afraid of loss of 
courage; every day you learn something 
if you keep your eyes and mind open* 
Every year up to 90 you are an abler 
man if you refuse to let your brain be- 
come fossilized. In these two men you 
seo defiant courage, a lesson to those 
llmt cull themselves old at 50, 60, or 70, 
Millions of men past or approaching 
middle age worry, and worry diminishefl 
Iheir ability and courage* Ago has 
nothing to do with it* Experience comes 
with age* experience xn valuable, when 
posscfiBed by a mind open to new ideas 
and courageously determined not to give 
in to years that are past. In thie coun 
try industry makes it a habit to reject 
men seeking work at 50 years of age 
and even at 40 years of age* Give us 
their youth, let their old ago look after 
itself — seems to be the motto of many 
that exploit the energy and lives of 
others* 

tt is A disgraceful fact that in the 
world's richest country, which calls it- 
self “Christian" a man with gray hair 
must have his hair dyed before he goes 
out to look for work. 

What men need above all ia cour- 
age, the belief that they can succeed in 
spite of years* The firm conviction that 
fContlnupfl nil pnge 142) 
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Workers Get Small Reward for Value Created 


W HAT are the wogei of capita J in 
comparison with wages of labor 7 
This is an important and legiti- 
mate question in view of the fact that 
the consensus of opinion is that the 
depression is caused by bad diatribation 
of income. 

A study of 30 industrial areas in the 
United States by the Bureau of the 
Census for 1029 gives a basis for an 
estimate of the amount of value created 
by manufacturers, by labor and man- 
agement, and the amount received for 
those services in wages by the workers. 
Generally speaking, the value allotted 
to capital is greatly in excess of the 
wage earner's share of the income. If 


an average could be struck, it would be 
less than balfp At the same time, it is 
apparent that the worker's place in 
manufacturing has shrunk, that ii labor 
costa are small compared with the total 
cost of the product This means that 
a 10 per cent cut in wages is scarcely 
at all reflected back to the consumer in 
the retail price of the product. 

How workers feel about this fs 
illustrated by a letter to this Joiirnal 
by J. G. Latta, a member of this 
organisation : 

“In other words, several times as 
much of the rewards of labor go to 
some who already possess more than 
enough and who. in most cases, did not 


so much as lift a finger in the produc- 
tion of that wealth. I believe that here 
we have a clue to one of the most im- 
portant causes of ouf present catastro- 
phe* Since I am not even a dabbler In 
economics, no purpose would be served 
in printing this letter, but 1 would like 
to see the subject handled by an author- 
ity, backed by comprehensive statistics 
for the country. 

“1 very much doubt if there is a posi- 
tion in the countiy% political, or that of 
an industrial or financial executive 
which could not be filled with a man 
having as good or better qualifications 
than the present holder, for f25,000 per 
year, if such men were given the oppor- 
tunity to compete for it.'" 


LABOR'S SHARE IN MANUFACTURES, 1929 
Compiled From Bureau of the Census Figures 


ImJitstHal Area Wagea 


Akron, Ohio $107,253,929 

Allentown, Bethlehem, Pa, 76,490,260 

Baltimore, Md 119,016,754 

Boston, Cambridge, Lowell, Lynn, Som- 
erville, Mass.-*^ 371,694,731 

Bridgeport, New Haven, Waterbury, 

Conn. ! 180,875,1.96 

Buffalo, N. Y. I 171,674,331 

Chicago, III 869,218,189 

Cincinnati, Ohio 157,583,726 

Cleveland. Ohio - 276,161,077 

Dayton, Ohio^ * 64,793,012 

Detroit, Mich 511,198,474 

Hartford, Conn 89,977,178 

Indianapolis, Ind.-^.*- 67,712,913 

Kansas City, Kan.; Kansas City, Mo 63,705,471 

Los Angeles, Long Beach. Calif. 175.812.298 

Milwaukee, Wis.^ * 211,345,067 

Minneapolis, St. Paul, i 84.462,389 

New York, Yonkers. N. Y*: Jersey City, 

Newark, Paterson, Elizabeth, N, J._, 1,416,577,989 

Philadelphia, Fa.; Camden, N. J. 510,540,601 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 357,075,488 

Providence, R. L; Fall River, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.--. * 203,018,932 

Reading, Pa* 61,879,198 

Rochester, N, Y 88,898,033 

St. Louis, Mo 198,007,887 

San Francisco, Oakland, Calif. 138,069,176 

Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 41,515,994 

Seattle, Tacoma, Wash — 66,056.364 

Wheeling, W. Va 70.728,962 

Worcester, Mass* — 105,059,701 

Youngstown, Ohio^ 138,076,635 


Vtlue of GoodA 
PmfItiwU 

BalJu 

Ilf WsgCA 

to VtUto 
of GoodA 
Frmtiircil 

Value Afid&d 
bj MoaufAeturo 

Rntku 
of WAg«f 
to VllUA 
AildeO br 
MAtiufAfftura 

$599,053,295 

17.9% 

$281,393,402 

38*1% 

30(5,185,282 

19*3 

191,019,274 

40.0 

949,853,470 

12.5 

343,015,062 

34.7 

1,960,417,616 

19.1 

973,808,561 

38.4 

862,311,307 

2L0 

444,400,271 

40.7 

1,167,751,878 

14.8 

493,501,694 

34.8 

6,658,331,242 

15*0 

2,548,490,359 

84*1 

933,290,890 

15.9 

439,068,104 

36.9 

1,505,400,392 

18.3 

736,275,457 

37.6 

330,318,581 

19.6 

211,429,298 

30.6 

2,842,320,120 

18*0 

1,228,273,945 

41.6 

361,491,271 

25.6 

228,722,854 

39.3 

428,362,004 

15.8 

189,918,419 

35*5 

741,237,997 

8*6 

229,899,600 

27*8 

1,319,386,486 

13.3 

009.048,374 

28*9 

1,166,493,769 

18.1 

650,269,070 

38*4 

700,829,326 

11.9 

274,836,636 

30*7 

9,418,800,115 

16*0 

4,609,826,545 

31.4 

2,081,046,661 

17*1 

1,431,480,555 

35.6 

2,016,399,034 

17,7 

856,600,668 

41*7 

898,409,609 

22.5 

436,834,624 

45.5 

229,028,386 

27.0 

124,831,040 

49.6 

420,610,921 

21.1 

252,705,702 

35*2 

1,541,953,654 

12.B 

623,081,261 

31*8 

1,165,683,465 

11*8 

463,059,366 

29.8 

185,951,766 

22.3 

92,759,097 

44.8 

389,775,019 

17*0 

161,956,389 

40.8 

319,433,328 

22.1 

140,066,839 

60*5 

462,225,239 

22,7 

243,616,974 

43.1 

823.632,610 

16.8 

319,504,615 

43.2 


17*7% 


37.7% 


Average 
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SCO Miles One of the things to be hopeful about Js the 
an Hour fact that a new economics k emerging* We 

call it new— but it has been labor’s view for 
half a century. It turns on two conceptions: the first thati 
not over-production, but under-consumption causes depres* 
sions; the second, that not inflation of credit, but inflation of 
purchasing power cures them. 

One of the things to be pessimistic about is the fact that 
nothing since 1 929 has been done to increase purchasing power. 
Old-fashioned bankers, and not new-fashioned technicians 
have been listened to* To those who had, have been given, 
and from those who had not, have been taken away. The 
nation has progressively grown poorer. The depression has 
increasingly grown deeper. The result is that wc have 
arrived at a crisis of almost catastrophic dimensions. Time 
b the essence. It is not tliat huiuetliing must be dune. It 
must be done fast— wnthom debate, without cavil, without 
regard for partisan groups. The surgeon must operate^ — or 
the patient w'ill die. 

Down in Florida Sir Malcolm Campbell drove steel over 
the sands in excess of 273 mites an hour. This is tall going. 
But it is nothing compared wdih the speed with which reme- 
dies must be applied to a sick economic system. May "wrong, 
late and futile" never be aptly applied again to those 
responsible. 


Fair-Play For Louis McHenry How^c says: 

Roosevelt obvious that wc must rebuild our whole 

economic structure to meet present conditions, 
and it IS etjunlly imperative that this be done without destroying 
the fundamental principles on which this republic was founded.^' 

This may be taken as Prcsidenl Root>evcUb view. It k 
encouraging. Mere palliatives are not enough. 

And President Roosevelt deserves a chance. Nothing is 
to be gained by embarrassing lum, or by destroying him — as 
cranks wish. He deserves the co-operation of all just and 
thinking men. 

Miracles should not be expected on March 5. The sick 
system he is elected to cure has been sick not only since 1929, 
but since its birth 100 years ago. It can not be picked up 
like a sick child, dosed with castor oil, and sent to bed, to 
awake tomorrow mended. It must be given time. But reme- 


dies can be set in niutioii aliuosi immediately, and that is 
what the country expects the President to do. By summer 
these remedies should begin to cripple the disease and as the 
cmcrgenc>^ passes, then fundamental changes should be inaug- 
urated against rccurTcncc, President Roosevelt has already 
spoken of redistribution of income, economic planning, and 
increased ptirdiasing power. 

Now the important thing is to give the doctor his chance. 


Cate For The kind of dictatorship which has been 
Dictatorship mentioned most frequently is a constitutional 
dictatorship. Under this type, powers that 
are delegated to the president of the United States in time of 
emergency would be granted at once. But the kind of dicta- 
torship that we arc likely to get — we get any — will not 
be this kind. It Is likely to be (1) one foisted upon the 
nation by the banking group; (2) or one forged by an adven- 
turer backed by the military. Neither is impossible; neitiier 
is so remote, 

A hanker dictatorship would l>c hopeless. The bankers 
have proved their utter moral and economic unfitness to rule. 
A military flictatorship would be little better judged by what 
other nations have drawn. The adventurer type, with his 
strong vanities ; his strutting, his rhetoric, and his theatricals ; 
his urgent hetief in liis divine mission is usually about as 
ignorant of economics and human engineering as bankers. God 
deliver America from him. 

The greatest foe to dictatorship is a calm, well-informed, 
intcUigent people. Dictators don't succeed well with intelli- 
gent folks. If Americans can and will inform themselves, we 
may get out of the present mess %vithout a Napoleon, 


How Poor Money is being made during the depression. 
Are We? Reports of cash accounts of certain large 
companies reveal more returns in 1932 than 

in 1931. 



1932 

1931 

Armour & Co. , , , * 

$36,500,000 

$33,200,000 

Firestone l^'ire* **,....* 

13,200,000 

11,700,000 

J ntcrnational Shoe 

22,800,060 

21,300,000 

Liggett 9c Myers 

80,100,000 

55,000,000 

National Biscuit* 

32,200,000 

31,600,000 

Reynolds Tobacco, . , , . . 

60,300,000 

44,500,000 

Swift & Co. 

56,400,000 

45.700.000 


It IS to be noted that food, clothing, tobacco, drugs and 
uuturaobllc accessories make up the foregoing list — necessities. 
It is too bad that the farmer does not also feel the profit urge 
in the meat business* Why? 

A new kind of hoarding is also being reported. Not only 
banks arc hanging on to funds that ought to be put to v%'ork 
to bring an end to the depression, but corporations, too, are 
now the offenders. These corporations have sold securities 
freely in their investment accounts, and are hanging on to the 
cash* 

Not long ago it was reported that President Roosevelt asked 
Senator Carter Glass if the government could sell bonds to 
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the amount of $6,000,000*000. Senator Glass is reputed to 
have answered emphatically "no/' and to have fled from the 
offer of appointment to the head of the treasury. Wc think 
Carter Glass wrong, VVe believe a bond issue of $6,000,- 
000,000 could easily be raised, by suggesting, with due force, 
to corporations that they purchase government bonds out of 
funds they are hoarding. This would put idle dollars to 
work, and benefit the whole nation. 


Jail and Sometimes things arc funny by their flippant sur- 
Fines prise for us. And sometimes they arc funny be- 
cause they reverse the usuaL A little man and a 
big woman arc always good for a laugh on the farcical stage. 
Well, wc got a good laugh (and perhaps w*e were quite 
indecorous) at the news from Boston. You know that news 
about the judge who jailed two employers for violating a 
union pact. Truly a surprise. 

It appears that two master bakers contracted %vith the 
bakers union to hire members of the union exduswely. It 
appears these same master bakers broke their agreement, and 
hired non-union men. The union exposed these master bakers. 
The court granted an injunction. The master bakers were 
defiant, refused to obey, and went to jail for 15 days, and 
paid a $750 fine — the amount of w^ages lost by the union in 
consequence^ of their action. If more courts counted justice 
as equably there would be fewer cases of contract busting by 
employers. 


Foreword In tlic brave new world of tomorrow — where 
planning and order, let us hope, shall rule— 
the madiine will not be discarded, but will have permanent 
place. But man, not over intelligent, yet dominant, dangerous 
when lie fs crossed, is not going to stand idly by, and sec him- 
self relegated to the scrap heap by iron men. Man, not over 
mental, acting slowly, will find a way to subdue the ma- 
chines, even as he has found wuys to subdue the soil, the 
dood, the elements, and made weather, wind, stars, tides and 
invisible waves of ether work for him. 

In this brave new world brute labor by human beings will 
all but have disappeared. What will have to be avoided is 
the chaining of human slaves to the machine — even as men, 
women and children are now chained in anti-sodal depression 
industries, where victims are now working for as low^ as 
2 and 3 cen^ an hour. And as the machine is subdued, and 
utilized labor becomes more mental — ^in the brave new ivorld 
of tomorrow all workers will be brain workers, all white- 
collar w'orkers, if you please, technically equipped, and com- 
manding of leisure. 

It is likely, moreover, that that schism between brain and 
hand workers will disappear — just as there is no real ground 
for believing that there is essential difference. The American 
College of Physicians has just beard that the brain burns up 
food and energy as fast as muscle as it works. Civilization — 
in the new world of tomorrow— will rest on knowledge, 
organization, tolerance — that is if man, dominant, sluggish 
of wit, wields enough collective intelligence to end the chaos, 
and build the brave new world. 


What Lives On It has been a year since the death of 
Charles P. Ford. Plenty of evidence 
has been forthcoming during these 12 months of his absence 
that this faithful officer and friend built something lasting of 
his life and personality into this organization. He has nor 
been forgotten. Hb loyalty, his w^arm humanity, his love 
for his fellow men, his idealism — these have not died with 
him. And they must not be left to die. They must be per- 
petuated. Because these intangible values are ncccssarj^ to 
the life of unions. A union is a business organization — ^and 
something more than that— if it be enduring. Loyalty, 
humanity, sacrifice of someone, or of many someones, make 
an organization go on living. 


Manning The zeal with which the radio men of St Louis 
Radio are facing the common problems of the radio 
industry: their enthusiasm for the new branch 
of the craft: their aggr^sveness in seeking to reach radio 
men in every part of the country , theft progressive spirit — 
these arc inspirations to the entire union. 

They are justly asking for aid in their campaign of organ- 
ization. They know that business managers of local unions 
can with little trouble to themselves perform real service. We 
suggest that business managers read their request in the corre- 
spondence column this month, and give the aid requested. 

Radio is more than radio. It is a door to the fast-develop- 
ing electronic tube field. Without radio, the union will be 
slow in entering the newest, most alluring and most creative 
realms of the industry. 


What At 1 1 o’clock one night in an Eastern city 

Technology an electrical engineer was awakened by a 

Means telephone call. At the other end of the line 

the chief engineer of the central generating 
station was talking. He said : "The lights on Seventh street 
are blinking. They go up and down and wc can not find a 
reason for it. Wc have tried everything/' The engineer 

who had been roused out of bed discussed the situation 

briefly, made a few inquiries, and then said, "Is there water 
on the floor near the out^mg %vires? That is probably your 
trouble. The water acts as a conductor, absorbs the current, 
and as it becomes fully charged, discharges over the wires. 
This process is repeated and this causes the blinking of the 
lights." The operators at the power house baled out the 
water, and the blinking ceased. 

This is a simple, homely example of what we mean when 
wc speak of tccfmology. The scientific knowledge of the 
engineer applied to the given situation was neither radical nor 
conservative, Bolshevik nor Fascist. Scientific knowledge is 
often applied in industrj% in matters of operation, but is 
seldom applied in the case of relations of capital and labor, 
or in relationships of capital to the public. These great areas 
of Imman relationships have been missed by the technological 
spirit and method. This is true because the bankers in control 
of industry would find their profits curbed if science stepped 
in at either one of these two points. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


MRS. ROOSEVELT GIVES ACTIVE AID TO LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 



I ( r ABOR can be sure that they will 

I ^ find warm-hearted and genuine 
understanding in Mrs, Roosevelt 
always. We know that Mrs. Roosevelt 
as first lady of the land will be just as 
approachable and just as ready to help 
in the causes of social justice as she is 
today/' says Rose Schneiderman, presi- 
dent of the National Women’s Trade 
Union League and also president of the 
New York local of the league, with 
whom Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt 
has been so closely associated in 
the league’s work that she is 
known afFectionately as "Rose 
Schneiderman’s right hand man/' 

The National Women's Trade 
Union League is an organization 
almost exclusively of women mem- 
bers of trade unions and auxil* 
laries, a central council to handle 
matters of unemployment relief 
and protective legislation for wo- 
men workers. The fact that Mrs. 
Roosevelt has been an active mem- 
ber of the New York local since 
1921, and has contributed so much, 
both in money and in service, 
shows her deep sympathy with the 
ideals of organized labor. 

“It is difficult to give an ade- 
quate picture of her wide social 
service activities because of her 
tendency to make so little of them* 

She gives herself to every worthy 
cause and takes it as a matter of 
course/' says Miss Schneidernian, 

"Never before have we had a 
First Lady of the land who under- 
stood so well the needs of the 
wage-earning men and women and 
whose sympathy with their hopes 
and aspirations was so deep- 
rooted. The essence of Mrs. 
Roosevelt is her innate under- 
standing of people and the prob- 
lems with which they are faced 
today. Her rare knowledge of our 
present social conditions and the wide 
scope of her interest in the different 
problems with which we are confronted 
are an outstanding evidence of her de- 
sire to help build a more equitable social 
order. 

“Those of ua who have had the privi- 
lege of being in close contact with Mrs. 
Roosevelt, of seeing her at home with 
her family, as well as at work, are deep- 
ly impressed with her great charm and 
loveliness of character. Her courage to 
stand by her convictions and to speak 
her mind on vital matters of social im- 
port have often been a source of dismay 
to conservatives and stand-patters. On 
the other hand, Mrs. Roosevelt's fear- 


Everything she earned from these talks 
has been used for unemployment relief. 
Part of it goes to the Women's Trade 
Union League. 

Unless we are mistaken, she is the 
first President's wife who enters the 
White House as a professional woman 
and wage earner. As her five children 
grew up and were away at school Mrs. 
Roosevelt became interested in various 
activities outside her home, some of 
which paid a salary and others to 
which she contributed her time — 
and part of the money she earned 
as well. She really enjoys her 
classes at the Todhunter school 
and intends to continue her inter- 
est in it. Her Val Kill furniture 
shop, which is located on the 
Roosevelt property at Hyde Park, 
makes reproductions of early 
American furniture and though it 
is not a huge profit maker it does 
make employment opportunities, 
probably the real object, Mrs. 
Roosevelt recently became editor 
of a magazine, “Babies, Just 
Babies/' and announced her inten- 
tion of continuing in this job. 

Another precedent-up setter was 
Mrs. Roosevelt's friendly accep- 
tance of the interest of new'spaper 
women. Not only was she the first 
President's wife to accept an in- 
vitation to a party of the National 
Women's Press Club, returning 
the courtesy with an invitation to 
members of the club to the White 
House for tea, but she readily 
agreed to hold press conferences 
for women reporters on such sub- 
jects as education, child welfare, 
and similar non-controversial top- 
ics. Those who are prejudiced 
against the employment of married 
women received several totising 
thumps from Mrs. Roosevelt, who 
in a visit with Mrs. Garner before the 
i n a u gur ati on declared that the I atter 
should keep her job as her husband's 
secretary, if she wanted to, even after 
he became Vice President, and made the 
following statement in an interview: 
“If during this emergency a married 
woman voluntarily relinquishes her job 
to another person, it may be a very fine 
thing for her to do. But her job should 
not be withheld from her on account of 
her married life/' 

Mrs. Roosevelt herself has demon- 
strated a perfectly amazing ability to 
carry on all sorts of outside activities 
and jobs without interfering with a de- 
lightful relationship with her family . 
She works at top speed, takes letters 


lessness Is a constant source of inspira- 
tion and encouragement.” 

Probably it is this “courage to stand 
by her convictions” that makes the new 
mistress of the White Rouse disregard 
so many of the unwritten rules of con- 
duct that have bound her predecessors to 
the formal round of entertaining of the 
official hostess. Not that Mrs. Roosevelt 
will not he able to handle the official 
hostess job in smooth style — she knows 


AK"NA ELKAKOR ROOSEVELT 

official Washington and its ways very 
well indeed, having b^en a niece of the 
late Theodore Roosevelt, later in the 
cabinet set as wife of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and of late years, 
mistress of the oxecutive mansion of 
New York State, It is Just that she does 
not think these duties important enough 
to absorb all of her attention. 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt has and will 
upset precedents just as her husband 
does. Her talks over the radio caused 
great dismay to “conservatives and 
stand-patters/' because they thought it 
beneath the dignity of her position, but 
to Mrs, Roosevelt this was an opportun- 
ity to earn money for unemployment 
relief and she took it for that reason. 
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and fhanuscript^ along to read on her 
way when traveling! but always has time 
for friendly personal relationships. 

One of the most sympathetic of her 
customs is the Christmas party which 
she gives each year at the club house of 
the Women’s Trade Union League, and 
in which other members of the Roose- 
velt family, even the President himselfj 
have helped. These parties, according to 
Rose Schneiderman, were started when 
John and Franklin, Jr,, were about 10 
and 12 years old, 

“The invitations were sent out in the 
names of the two hoys, in whose names 
the party is given/’ says Miss Schneider- 
man, “to about 30 children who are un- 
fortunate and cannot look forward to a 
happy Christmas. These kiddies come 
to us through some of the women’s aux- 
iliaries affiliated wdth the league and 
through the after-care-department of the 
Department of Labor. The tree is 
usually dressed by Mrs. Roosevelt her- 
self. The gift to each child usually in- 
cludes something to be worn — usually a 
sweater and gloves— and a toy and a 
hook. The ’wrapping of the gifts is 
usually done by Mrs. Roosevelt at home 
but last year it Tvas done at the league. 
There is usually a Punch and Judy show, 
ice cream and cake and a cornucopia and 
each child is also given a huge orange 
and an apple. Everything is of the best. 
The clothes are the kind her own chil- 
dren would w^ear. The toys are such as 
children love to have." 

Hostess houses in New York City, 
where unattached women can rest and 
get a bite to eat, opened recently under 
the auspices of the leagriie, were made 
possible by Mrs. EoosCTelt, %vho made a 
personal appeal and raised funds for 
this. Every year she has helped wdth 
the concerts and has been very success- 
ful in selling tickets. When she first be- 
came n member of the league she worked 
on a committee to amortize the mortgage 
on the club house and is given credit for 
the success of this undertaking. Miss 
Schneiderman says, also, 

“For a number of years Mrs. Roose- 
velt {even after she was in Albany) 
gave a course of readings each winter at 
the league house. She would arrive at 
about 8 o'clock and bring with her a 
pitcher of hot chocolate and o bag of 
cookies. This repast was indulged in 
after the readings, Those of the girls 
who could find no chairs would sit 
around the room on cushions while Mrs, 
R, read choice short stories or some 
poetry- She reads beautifully. Her voice 
is lovely and mellow, soothing and de- 
lighting the spirit." 

Members of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers worked on inaugura- 
tion clothes for Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
only daughter* Mrs. Curtis Dali, Their 
orders were given expressly at a shop 
where union labor is employed. 

So here's to the President’s wife, from 
working women and workers’ %vives, 
and may she find happiness in her new 
job, but above all, may she continue what 
she is, a person of such importance in 
her own fine character to make position 
or title seem small indeed. 


Women’s Auxiliary 


WOMEN’S AUXILIARY L, U. NOS. 84. 

613 AND 632, ATLANTA, GA. 

Editor: 

The women*® auxiliary celebrated their 
fifth anniversary Tuesday* February 21, In 
Rich’® school room, otit new headquarteri. 
This being orte of Atlanta’s outstanding 
stores conveniently located for all cars. 
The nursery ie an attraction to the mothers 
who have to take their little ones to the 
meetings with them. We feel sure that our 
attendance will be greatly increased since 
this change affords so many inducements. 

Mrs. C. N. Roone, president, presided 
over the beautifully decorated table, the 
five- layer cake holding five candles was the 
central attract Jon. Mrs. W, J. Foster, one 
of the past presidents lit the candles and 
as she did* wished many good things for 
the auxiliary. An interesting part of the 
program was the readings given by nttle 
Misa Wright, daughter of our program 
chairman. 

Mrs. T. 0. Baker, secretary, read the his- 
tory of the auxiliary, giving a complete 
report* step by step. The prophecy was 
for the year 1943, written and read by one 
of our members. 

Contests were enjoyed and prizes awarded 
to Mrs. Poster and Miss Cook, 

Several of our old memhera who had been 
absent for many 
months were present, 
and given a hearty 
welcome. 

Mrs. Kennedy, scrap 
book chairman, re- 
ported on the progress 
she was making, this 
being OUT first attempt 
to keep one. All are 
takirigan interest in it. 

The writer read with 
much interest the let- 
ter from Mrs. Bock 
of the Tampa Auxil- 
iary in last month’s 
edition of the Worker 
and felt real home 
sick again. To me 
there is no place like 
Florida* especially in 
the winter. 

Mrs. Boone, our 
president* called atten- 
tion to an article in 
the Worker written 
by Mr. Lee Carver, 
son of one of our 
most faithful auxiliary 
members, and to the 
picture of Dewey L. 

Johnson in the last 
edition. 

The success of tbe 
party was due to our 
program chairman, 

Mrs. Wright, and Mrs. 

J, E. Boone, who 
asHisted her. 

Our membcrH seem 
to be feeling the ef- 
fects of our new Presi* 
dent Roosevelt already, 
from everyone you can 
hear talk of plans 
for the future. They 
seem to just know 
that we arc on the 
road to prosperity. 

Mrs. D. Johnson, 

(123 Terrace Av., N.E. 


To the Auxiliaries: 

Auxiliary correspondence has fallen ofT of 
late, perhaps due to the fact that these 
organizations did not have a place they could 
call thoJr own in the Journal. Because we 
are so thoroughly convinced of the value and 
inspiration of auxiliary letters for other 
wives of electrical workers, whether they are 
auxiliary members or not, we have aet aside 
space on this page for reports of press 
secretaries. 

In this time of stress, these labor groups 
are often the only opportunity for women 
to indulge in free discussion* find out tbe 
facts, and band together to take what emer- 
gency action the group may deviae, Wc 
should like to see more auxiliaries organized. 
Our latest survey showed a total of only 13. 
all bravo and active groups, but we should 
have many times this number. Let's make 
an organizing eifort through the JoimNAj*. 
the magazine that goes into tbe homes of 
all our prospective members. 

Please make your letters brief, newsy, and 
full of facts. 


To a Carelcsi Husband 

Wouldst have divorce? 

Then splash the more 

Upon OUT glittering bathroom fioor. 

I care not when you take a shower 
In this clean green tiled shining bower* 
Save when I’ve cleaned the walls and wiped 
them* 

I beg thee not to splash upon them. 

Mrs, t. Bertram. 

Park St., Tenafly, N. J. 



Courtcfftf V, g. ISureeu uj Hume Ee^nffmie* 


SALMON AND POTATO CAKES 

With canned salmon selling for HI cents a can or 
leas* the materials for making these cakes are very 
ine.xpensive* hut the cakes themselves* fluffy* tastily 
browned on the outside, are delicious. Our southern 
auxiliary members, whose husbands are such good 
fishermen* will find that fresh cooked fish leftovers are 
just as good as the canned salmon — and that this recipe 
is a helpful suggestion for using these same leftovers. 

To round out the menu with fish cakes* you might use 
one creamed vegetable* such as, carrots, peas, or cabboi^<^p 
and one fresh green vegetable. The recipe follows: 

1 pound can salmon 
1 Quart seasoned mashed potatoes 
% cup suet for frying 

Remove the skin and bones from salmon and flake 
into very small pieces. To tbe hot seasoned potatoes 
add the salmon* and salt and pepper to taste. Beat 
until well-blended and light. When cold* make into 
cakes, brown on both sides in fat* and serve at once. 
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ON EVERY JOB 


Q: tXoo 


Suatn^s$ is pieJ^nff up— for this column, 
at least. iVtek we could «ay the same of 
tw 4jenerai. 

So fohes and poems to use, 

The hardest fob is which to choose. 

So do not feel £Aa£ you* re 
// t/oum vt nat a£ 

« * # 

R, B, Baker, of X^cat No. 474, wants to 
know if any Brother can tell him where the 
people who live beyond their income Ret the 

motley? Who'll elucidate? 

* * « 

“Is it a fact you are marrying Sandy’s 
widow, Jock? Why, she's 30 years older than 
you.’' 

*'Aye, Mac, a ken that, hut Sandy’s claes 
Rt me like a Rlove." 

F* H., No. 687006, 

e * e 

1933 Motto: Expect to be done as you 
would like to do others! 

• • 4 

Foreman: Are you used to hard labor? 

Electrician: Some of the best judges in the 
country think so, 

Geohce Hill, 

L. U. No. 668, 

4 4 4 

Good Place For Stock Promoters 

Benevolent Viator: Don't any of your 
friends ever come to see you here? 

Convict Ho, 41144: No, mam: they're al! 
here with me. 

D. Holmbehg, 

L. U, No, 3, 

m m m 

Abe Glick says he believes tn preporsfi^ 
ness, tut we have sotns amendments to his 
title. 

IT’S (not) HERE (yet)! 

Buckets o' foamin' brow once more are 
flowing, 

Enrichin' veins with vitamins of cheer; 
Ecstatic emotions though be a*glowing, 

Remember to keep tho old "bean” in gear! 

Abe Click , 

L, U, No. S, 

4 « • 

A Laugh From the West of Ireland 

An Englishman was touring a section in 
the west of Ireland and insisted on having 
an Irish guide, and they visited the "Devil's 
Elbow” the "Devil's Leap ” the "Devil's 
Pulpit,” and a lot of other places that the 
guide named after his satanic majesty, 

Tho Englishman got excited and remarked 
to the jolly guide, "I see the Devil owned 
quite a bit of property around here/' The 
Irish guide laughed and said, "Yes, sor; but 
tike the rest of the absentee landlords, ha is 
In England now,” 

M. J, BuTLiai, 

L. U, No, 3, New York City. 

4 4 • 

The reporter for the Press Setmatar dnaL 
ly got a perfect news story. However, in- 
stead of the man biting tbe dog, the bull had 
thrown tho Congressman, 

R. B. Baker, 

L. IT, No, 474. 


What Is W'ealth? 

A man may be rich in worldly goods, 

An owner of factories, railways, shipyards 
and woods. 

With them he exercises tremendous might, 
Moat times in the wrong way, seldom in the 
righL 

He rushtfs hlaudly on, men who know him 
call him friond, 

Figuring hig riches and might will endure 
lo the end. 

Then along comes a depression and forces 
him out, 

Tho same old depression that put many to 
rout. 

And then, when all his money la gone, 

He becomes one of the many, ono of the 
throng. 

What do the men say whom he once knew so 
well? 

“Will I help him out?'’ "Do I have to tell?” 
He was a man so full of greed. 

Never helped another in direst need. 

Now the depression has laid his wealth to 
waste. 

The sorrow of the unlucky and downcast he 
shall taate. 

But what If this man had been possessed of 
a "virtue. 

To fight and strive for the things that are 
good and true? 

The floods of the depression could have 

swept ilia money away, 

But he atm would have been wealthy today. 
For friends he would have had many, 
Instead of being, as he is now, without any. 

So when you build riches. 

Just put bridges across the ditchea, 

And may the foundations be of men staunch 
and true; 

Not just of men who have a dollar or two. 
For worldly possessions can be lost overnight 
And leave a man gadng without any sense 
of right. 

So look ye, my Brothers, round about your- 
Belvea, 

When you decide to relegate a Brother to 
the shelves. 

Don't east him out because he hasn't a dollar 
or two, 

For the day will come when you'll need 
Brothers true. 

Tho fight for existence Is on; we're not yet 
through; 

Build your organisation on riches, not 
counted in dollars and cents, 

Build It with men who wlil sticky when the 
situation is tense. 

Judge not a man by the size of hia pocket 
book, 

Nor hia castle, bis hamlet or hia nook, 

Nor any other worldly goods he can barter. 
Judge him by the thing he cannot lose over- 
night. 

The thing that will stand and fight for 
what's right; 

The thing that all the money In the world 
cannot buy, 

All tho wealth of the world cannot charter — 
"CHARACTER” 

Just another by 

George Algar. 

2S0OO Puritan, Detroit. 


A, B, C 

A, B and C standing, on this date, 

On deck, strrveying the ship of state. 

Watch each wave of finance make its bow. 
Shudder, submerge more, and fait to plow. 

Says A, a banker, fair ctothed, sedate: 

"I have Long safely sailed tho ship of state.” 
(His minion dollars, lackeys, men, 
Befuddled, bring all safely to his den.) 

B watches the captain's renewed zeal, 

From A's failure to know dangor real. 
They saunter to cabin; go below; 

Are absorbed in games in the after glow, 

C has practice with head and hand, 
Intelligence directs on deck where he stands. 
Tho ship sinks swiftly, few get life boats. 
Even those saved are ahattered, ho notes. 

Come on, Uncle Sam; roll up your sleeves; 
With millionB recall the capital thieves. 
Their system, alleged so fine and fair, 

Has proved a delusion and a snare. 

We have brains, leaders and know lodge, too* 
And men of science know what to do, 

To run our industries on a plan 
Where naught can withhold or steal from 
any man 

His job, recompense and self-respect. 

Here is to action, to cure defects I 

Seattle, Wash, Wallace CAMf^BEix. 

4 4 4 

Natural History 

Lowell Thomas tells that they are now 
feeding tobacco to sheep as a preventive of 
intestinal paraaitea. This reminds us of tho 
inebriated sailor who gave a pound of to- 
bacco to an elephant and it killed him. Of 
course, we mean the elephant killed the 
sailor. Gosh! You have to be careful how 
you tell anything to some people, don't you* 
though 1 

Arnold Fox, 

Card No, 382. 

* 4 4 

We are going to miss our old pal, Hendrick, 
if as he says, this will be the laet for a long 
St me. Our sympathy is ttnlh you, oP kid. 

Lnuirntationa? 

Listen, Brothers, I'm feelin bum. 

I've got the "doleful blues”; 

No more Til write for this column, 
’When I can't pay my dues. 

O'er 20 years I’ve paid on time* 

But now it's different; 

I'm going to a southern clime — 

At least that's my intent, 

T care not where my path ahall Uud, 

Or heavy he the load; 

For when I cannot earn my meed. 

I'll sink beside the road. 

1 have no Job, no place to dwell, 
Condition a make me sigh, 

I bid you all a sad farewell, 

Not au revolr — good-bye! 

Walter H. Hendrick, I. O., 

at Albany, Greg. 
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RADIO 



HOW PURE NOISELESS CURRENT IS PRODUCED 

»y AUSTIN C LBSCAJIUOURA. Mem. A. I. B. E , Mem. I. U. E- 


(^>ndunM(^r» — ReifU-iired 

O F Ihe many obmetiU that entar into 
making prescnt-dny hroadcant rocep- 
tion the ilelightfu Hy simpto routine 
which U Ih, none li of grenUr imporunce 
than the condenser. EsperjaLly H thia true 
of the A. C. reeotver, for In addition to the 
tuning function accompllBhed by the vari- 
able condensers, as well m certain by-paaa 
functions in varioua circuits, the condenser 
is essential in the filter circuit which con- 
verts the pulsating 0* C* Issuing from the 
rectifier, Into itnooth, pure, '^noiielesfi" 
current for use In delicate radio- frequency 
and audio circuitE. 

The first A. C. sett introduced commer- 
cially In 1 02b were based on the use of rather 
uncertain paper condenaers. Until that time 
there had been no demand for relatively 
ineicpenfive eondensera capable of handling 
high voltages hour after hour, as well as 
sudden and quite unexpected peak voltages 
or surges far heyond the normal voltage 
rating of the condenser. Early A, C. sets 
were constantly plagued with broken-down 
or blown-out condensers, and replacements 
were quite frequent. It was toon learned 
that the condensers originally developed 
for telephone service would not do for A, C, 
radio ope ration p and that an entirely new 
technique of condonior building would have 
to be developed. 

Within a few years the paper condensers 
were developed to the high degree of relia- 
bility necessary for a successful radio In- 
dustry and trade. Whereas the firit satis- 
factory paper condensori were mainly im- 
ported from Germany, the American manu- 
facturers soon caught up and even surpassed 
their overseas eompttitors. In tome In- 
stancei. Although a paper condenser con- 
sfstt simply of two ribbons of tinfoil separ- 
ated by several thicknesses of paper, the 
assembly then helng impregnated or soaked 
with a suitable insufatlng oil or wax or 
other compound, no end of lessons had to 
be mastered before satisfactory condensers 
were made available at a reasonable cost. 

Plain Paper, the Key 

First and foremost, the development of 
paper condensers has been based on the 
avaiiabliity of satisfactory paper or tissue. 
It has been necessary to work up a high- 
grade linen paper that can soak up the In- 
sulating compound Into Ha fibers, forming 
a good dielectric or nonductor between the 
tinfoil ribbons. Moro recently, linen paper 
has given way in some Instances to a so- 
called kraft paperi which is tougher than 
linen paper. But In the main, plain paper 
is used in winding the condenser section, 
followed by thorough linpregnotion in 
vacuum tanks or koUtes, 

Condenser manufacturers have developed 
various means of detecting metallic specks 
or foreign matter In the paper rolls, since 
such Items may cause a conducting path or 
at least a weak spot in the final dielectric^ 
Some manufacturers run the paper rolls 


through a pair of brass contact rolls, and, 
by means of headphones and baiteriei, the 
inspector can tell by the ellokt Just bow 
many metallic or foreign Epccks there are 
to the running foot. A limited number of 
such specks are permitted per unit area, 
paper being accepted or rejected largely on 
that basis, Chemical means are also em- 
ployed to locate specks and to secure an 
average count per unit area. Of course 
every foot of a large roll does not have 
to be HO inspected or tested, sinco an aver- 
age can be struck from any bit of paper 
taken at random. 

What hm been done in paper haa been 
more than matched In the matter of Impreg- 
nation. Early condensers wero just wax 
impregnated. Later came tbo use of heavy 
petroleum oIIe and still later certain bake- 
llte preparations or synthelic waxes. The 
very tstcat compounds represent a morked 
improvement over previous procosiee, mak- 
ing for still moro compact, rollablo and 
long-lived condensers. 

As tho result of at least eight years of 
intenRo research and production experience, 
the paper condenser today Is highly per- 
fected, It is capable of giving long and 
economical service, and of withstanding the 
sudden peaks and unexpected surges which 
have proved so fatal to condensers of the 
past. 


Condenser Coots Lowered 

The urge to reduce the price of radio 
sets in keeping with the falling purchasing 
power of the general public has been rc- 
fioeted by startling condenser dovolopmenta. 
Some five years ago the radio Industry 
turned to the possibility of utitixing tho 
electrolytic condenser principle ua a means 
of obtaining high capacity at surprisingly 
low cost. This principle Is simply the use 
of the oxide film that forms on a sheet of 
aluminum placed in the proper solution 
of eloctrolyte, under the infiuence of elec^ 
trie current. The film is so thin that an 
enormous capacity rcBults. Also, If the film 
breaks down or punctures at any point, the 
passage of electric current immediately re- 
forms tho film at that point, and the con- 
den bof is once more restored or “healed.” 
in tho general practice, an electrolytic con- 
denser comprises an aluminum ribbon 
wrapped in gauxe and placed In an alum- 
inum can in which the desired electrolyte 
Is poured. In the case of a cardboard or 
paper container, two aluminum ribbons aro 
wrapped In the electrolyte-soaked gauxe. 

As the result of adopting the electrolytic 
condenser principle, the radio Industry has 
greatly reduced its condenser coitE, Thus 
an 8 mfd. electrolytic condenser In a Email 
(CoaUnned on page 137) 



A comparlaoii uf a typtcal S niM. < 00 volt roly tic condenser, and a correspond tug paper 

condanser. 
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espoolAliy for BloctTlcal Wofken Joumil by Hiirrlo Goodwin 



HAVE \ 
/CONFIDENCE IN ME 
I KEEP YOUR MONEY 
V IN CIRCULATION- 
^SURE.! V 




Mt-li 


M f|,* 'if** . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



RADIO DIVISION, LOCAL 
NO. 1, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Editor: 

Have OUT apiHta gone up? You bet they 
have, eapecietty since receiving thoHe letters, 
that were socking information rcgnrding the 
organbing of redio men in the United 
States into one large body* Every member 
of the liadio Division of L. U* No, 1, thanks 
you all for your support and intereit shown 
in this movement. Many don^ realise what 
this support moans to our organiier* Orothar 
McLean, in making a success of the Job as* 
signed to him. Wo can truthfully say it 
means ^’plenty.-^ 

Chicago and New York radio men have 
been invited, und wo arc counting on them 
to join our column with news. Wo are going 
to expect loti of interesting copy from them, 
especially from the boya of the labor station 
In Chicago and those with L. U, No, 3 of 
New York City. 

To show whiit support we are getting, I 
want to show how quickly a wide awake 
business mannger of one of our local unions 
took ndvantnge of an opportunity to talk to 
the radio men in his town, I can't nt this 
moment recall his name, but he Is the busi* 
ness manager of the El Paso, Tes., local and 
we want all you fellows of that local to pat 
him on the back for na. Some I, B. £. W. 
men were doing a job for a radio station in 
that dty and this business manager, right 
on the job, talked to the radio operatora and 
found out how they felt about being organ* 
ised* He must have made thorn interested ho* 
cause we received a letter asking for informs* 
tion. This letter, aa all others reooivod uro^ 
was quickly placed in tbc hnnds of the right 
party and hope that we will again hear from 
El Paso with more and better news. 

Business managers should not ovi-rlook the 
public address and ampliiler game. Read 
what the secretary of the radio division has 
to say about this angle of the radio game. 

Any information yon have, any Inquiries 
for Information you want, or anything per* 
tnining to the organ u^lng of the radio men 
that you know about or would like to know, 
you should send your communications direct 
to Brother H. P. Koenig, business manager, 
f,ocat Union No. 1, 1013 So. Boyle Ave., St> 
Louis, Mo. This will give you better and 
right kind of sorvlce as Brother Koenig ts at 
all times in touch with the situation and our 
organizer, and we might add that due to his 
OMperionce, Brother Koenig knows what it is 
all about when it comes to radio men and 
thereby can give you lots of information. 

Due to requests for copies of our various 
articles on the subjeet of organising radio 
men, we have completed arrangements to 
have on hand a supply of copies, so that all 
those who desire them may get them and 
thereby help give this movement the much 
needed publicity. Your writer will be glad 
to give his nttontion to any requests for 
these copies find moil thotn direct to you, or 
if you dcslro he will get a personal form let* 
ter from our chairman, Brother Ludgate 
and this together with whatever article in- 
terested you, as the case may be, will be 
farwarded in a plain envelope to the radio 
man that Is Interested. We have lota of 
envelopes and thrte*cent stamps, so let's 


READ 

To eat a toad every day for brealc- 
fast, by L. U. No. 30B. 

Taxes, yeah; by L* U* No, 734, 

Inaugural from a new angle, by 
L, U. No, 26, Navy Yard Branch. 

Wage cuts fallacy, by L, U, No, 
103 

Gold, food, savagery and senie, by 
L U, No. 345* 

Columbia River development, by 
L, U, No. 77, 

He can still laugh — bitterly — by 
L. U. No. 377, 

Tbit is the life, boys; nothing but 
trouble, but we can itill laugh 
after a bitter faiblon. To- 
morrow better times, Eb! 


have those addrcssca. Your press Hecretary's 
address hi BUI Keller, 3&Q7 Winnebago, St. 
Louis, Mo. ^ 

A Letter That Should Be Read 
By the Business Manager 

near Bill: 

Awhile ago you asked me if there was 
anything that I, as secretary of the Radio 
Division of L. U. No. I, could suggest that 
would be of help to the buslneiis manager 
who was trying to line up the radio men In 
hia locality. Hero is something on one of 
Iho branchoB of the rudlo game that shouiil 
not hi; ovorlonkcd; 

Have any of you buslnesa managers given 
D thought to the public adrlreis businesi? 
There is quite a held open there for plenty 
of work. In the past few year* it has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Hotels, bnspitala, ball 
parks, amusement parks, county and state 
fairs, not counting political meetings, prize 
hghts, athletic events and others too num- 
erous to mention. They alt use lota of loud 
speakera and amplifying systemi, known as 
public address iystema. 

The writer has heard rumblingfl that this 
work might not come under our jurisdiction. 
It should and will If all business managers 
will go after it. Line up your public address 
eontractors the same way you have your 
electrical contractors. 

Here in St. Louis wo have four firms that 
handle the majority of the public address 
ivork. Alt are signed up and recognized by 
ns. Of course, a special classHIcation li 
called for the men who operate theae ays- 
tema. But it surely helps, especially In times 
like these. It took lime and plenty of hard 
work to get these firms in line but surely 
tbo results speak for themselves* Very lit- 
tle unemployment for the radio men during 
this depression. At times extra work for 
men of other classifications, wlremen, etc,, 
who were glad to, and sorely needed to, get 
In a day or bo when all the men of our 
cl aaaifi cation were working. Last, but not 
least, the sntlsfoetiofi of knowing that the 
sound and electrical fields are co-operating 
to form a better living condition for all of 
UR who are members of the L B. E, W* 


All of the wrinkles have not been ironed 
out in this field but we will be gUd to pass 
along our flndiniri and results. If any of you 
are inte nested* 

E. A* CasNR, 

Secretary, Radio Division, L. U. No. 1. 

Radio Schools 

Glancing through one of this month's 
Issues of a well known radio magazine and 
seeing quite a number of advertisementB 
that read such as ‘'Rich rewards in radio,** 
“Learn radio in 10 weeks/’ and plenty othen 
that look good but mean very little, your 
writer getting kind of curious looked them 
nil over — to be exact, there were eight such 
advertisements in this book. One in par- 
ticular consisted of two full pages of copy, 
nnd. using a slang expression, they were 
really spreading It on thick, using such bits 
of high power copy as; “Radio experts make 
from 160 to $100 per week," “Many make $10 
to $15 a week in spare time almost at once." 
Another heading was, "Get ready for Jobs 
like these/' "Broadcasting stations use engi- 
neers and operators, etc.* and pay up to 
$6,000 n year." 'Til give you more training 
than you need to get a job." 

Is it n wonder that every bo often an 
engineer iti charge of a radio station gets a 
letter from one of the graduates of such a 
school, and the writer of said letter ofTen to 
work for a while for nothing to get eiperf- 
enco, and then for $60 per month T No, don't 
shako your head; that's the truth. 1 have 
seen such letterK. Did you got that the ad- 
vertlHcment anld, "$60 to $lfiO a week," ‘TU 
gtuo you more training than you ncotl to got 
a Job/' This chap that read ihlB bold, thickly 
spread on, appealing copy^ no doubt was 
working plenty hard for a small salary and 
tnada plenty of sacrifices to save bis hard- 
earned dollara, then signed up for Buch a 
course* finished It and set out to get a Job. 
After iKplng told by some station manager 
in a very polite and mannerly way that he 
would have to have some experience and if 
offered a job at at! it was for such a small 
salary that he* still thinking of the copy 
that the school had kept in front of him, 
turned ll down fiat. Try after try, and no 
results, then these letters were sent out to 
the various itatlons, offering to work for 
the conditions already mentioned. You can't 
blame this chap* but due to caeca like this — ^ 
and there are plenty of them— the exper- 
ienced, well-tralnod and loyal radio man 1b 
forced to work for In many eases unbeliev- 
able conditions* This is another and real 
good talking point for the business man- 
ager or Brother of the L B. E. W*, who tries 
to show the radio man that he needs to 
belong to an organized body such as the 
I* B. E. W., to be protected against such con- 
ditions: and we might say that If time drags 
hy and the radio man is not organised the 
field will be flooded with operators and the 
radio man's conditions will become worse end 
worse ai these schools continue to take in 
dollar after dollnr and put out grachmte 
after graduate. 

Right here is a time to adopt that famous 
slogan that those of you who know Brother 
McLean have often board, “Where electricity 
goes the Brotherhood goes," and It takes lots 
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of elipctricily in put a. raJtu «lat[on on the 
air 

Biix Krujm. 

Typical Letters Received By 
The Radio Division 

At the sn^ge^tidn of our ori^aniEer, 
Brother McLean, each month we are going 
to fnrlndo In our column several letters 
reeelved and the answers to them, there 
mar be something in one of them that has 
been a qaeation in your mind; 

Dear Sir; 

Hegarding your information about the 
Hadio Mrn*M Organisation aflSllated with our 
Brotherhood — in our small town wo have 
located in the down town section a sot of 
radio studios* They employ four men who 
seem to be technicians and 24 miles distant 
there Is n radio transmitter where four 
more technicians are employed* Which of 
these men are oliglhle for our organisation? 

Yours fraternally, 


REPLY 

Dear Sir and Brother: 

Regarding the above question, both the 
techniefani at the studio and the operators 
located at the plant in the sticks are hand* 
ling the electrical equipment. Where elec* 
tricity goes the Brotherhood goes. There* 
fore, a]] of these men nro eligible for mem- 
bership in our organization. Let me have 
a few more details of your situation down 
there and I will be glad to advUo further* 
Fraternally yours, 


ANOTHER 
Dear Mr* Keller: 

I have enjoyed reading the articles writ- 
ten hy the members of the Radio Division 
of Local Union No, 1 of St* Louli* I had 
heard that the International Oftlce was get- 
ting the radio men together, but took no 
Interest In the matter until I read some of 
the recent articles* I visited the only radio 
station wo Have In our iocaltty where only 
three men are employed. They seem to be 
working 24 hoars a day and 24 Joha an hour. 
I noticed they are doing the announcing 
between phonograph records and squawky 
sopranos* These men are handling the elec> 
trica! equipment all right, but on account 
of them announcing and doing other work, 
t don't know whether they should he in our 
organisation or not* 

Tours fraternally, 

REPLY 

Dear Bir and Brother: 

On account of the diversified lubjecti In- 
stilled Into the absorbent minds of the 
students of most radio schools It seems to 
he quite In order for alt radio operators to 
do everything around the studios from ele- 
vator operating to janitor work In addition 
to handling the radio equipment. Certainly 
these men are doing work covered by our 
jurisdiction. Go after them and bring them 
in* They need to be educated. Ho radio 
operator who is worthy of his Job will 
neglect his work and equipment Just to be 
obliging. He realUes he Is hamHlng a 
costly mnchitie which In the wink of an 
eye may be transformed into imoke If 
unattended. 

Fraternally, 

Etli, Kcixgit, 

Press Secretary, 

Radio Division, L. U. Ho* 1, 

St. Louis, Mo* 


Is there some sort of seemingly odd situ- 
ation concern log the radio men in your 
locality that has been bothering you? If 
there Is write It down and send it on in 
to us, we want to do all wo possibly can to 
got all radio men as members of ^ the 
I* B* E. W, 

Our organizer. Brother Mci*ean, and your 
press secretary have worked together for 
many a year In St. Louis radio station i, 
Brother McLean as chief engineer and t 
as just another radio man, but we got to 
know each other not only as Brothers of 
the L B. E* W. and as fellow workers, but 
as good friends as welt* That is one reason 
why I can tell you just what snrt of a radio 
man he Is and can truthfully slate that he 
can talk radio and knows radio from A to 
Z, not only that but knows how to win the 
confidcnco of men, having boon a leader all 
his life. Hit experience Includes service 
along the African Coast, at ten, during the 
World War as a major of the Signal Corps 
of the CanadUn Army and afterwards is 
listed among the pioncors of radio, having 
been connected with one of the first of the 
great American broadcasting stations, and 
was actively engaged in tbe radio game up 
to hit time of taking over the Job and when 
I say job I mean it, of organizing Ibe ndio 
men. Had a chance to personally talk to 
him a short while ago when he stopped for 
tha night in Bt* Louis, and want to tell you 
nit that he aura approciatos the support of 
all of you by helping put over this move- 
monti Brother McLean, every man in the 
Radio Division of L* U. No. 1 la in back of 
3 I 0 U and have confidence In you to put It 
over just as you always do when you tackle 
i tough job* 

These various writings are fraternally 
submitted, and by next month will have 
gathered a lot more and until then, signing 
off* 

Bill Kioixer, 

Frosi Secretarv, 

Radio Division, L. U* No* I, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


L* U, NO* 26 , NAVY YARD, WASH- 
INGTON, D* C. 

Editor: 

It won't be long now-^and as this is read 
another inaugural with its parade, Its 
whooping It up and the morning after efi^eets 
will go down in the pngea of history na an- 
other “tuming event" in affairs of the 
world* Yept Every four years we have an 
inaugural and with It comes the usual turn- 
ing of world events. It wouldn't be a had 
idea to postpone some of these Inaugurals, as 
it would give the world a chance to recover 
from its dizzy spells it now finds itself in, 
resulting from these so-called four years of 
"turning evonti." 

You know these inaugural parades we have 
here every four years are quite a thing to 
behold! The people here look forward to 
such an occasion as the people from Cali- 
fornia look forward to their rose tournament, 
which li held yearly In that state for the 
benefit of the "maases*" 

The only real difference In these two 
parades Is the "aroma.*^ One who has ever 
witnessed a parade of rosei aoon finds his 
noatrila snifEng the sweet fragrance that la 
ail about him, and that Is one day, my dear 
reader, that the “timid souls" are far from 
all suspicion . Our parade has a somewhat 
difTeront atmosphere* We can't quite find 
the aourco of this peculiar “aroma" that 
descends upon Peiitisylvaiiia Avenue every 
Inaugural day. The new-comers here blamo 
ft on the muddy Potomac with its distinctive 
odor of carps, while the older Iniiabitanti 
blame it on the parade. They claini that any 
parade that is dotted with livery stable boys. 


pansies and political dog robbers is bound to 
Icsyo quite a bit of “b.o." around here. 

Well, this writer is neutral, but he does 
believe If these so-called “Potomac carps" 
knew of this reficctlon against their clan, 
they'd soon move out to n qumt nrea, and let 
their rivals claim all the glory. 

Well, lot's all sit back and wait for the 
deals of the century. The incoming gang 
have decided theyll take the sugar deal* It's 
taken 14 Tong years to develop a sweet tooth 
and now it Is their time to get the "sweet" 
things in Ufe* The workers will get the cus- 
tomary raw deal, and with a little White 
House vinegar (they sell this In all stores) 
it will give them the bitter things in life, 
as usual* The unemployed— what a deal Is 
in store for them! Let's see, the unemployed 
in 1017 were sent over to save the “froga," 
and while some of them were "croaked," the 
bunch that returned are "croaking" for 
something else (ex-aorvlce men, take notice)* 

Well, this time the "chinks" ate crying 
out "No tlckee* no laundry," and* while these 
unemployed haven't the dough to buy new 
shirts, or ihc patience to removo all the pins 
In such, It wouldn't be a bad idea to send 
them to China looking for their lost 
laundry. At! they need is a few fiags, some 
bands and our "rights" as Americans, and 
then wo all will look like “chinks." We'll 
have to get our navy ready first, and when 
that is ready, the Economy League will loan 
us some generals and admirals to lead the 
way. One of these admirals will tench us 
the Japanoflu way of asking for a bonus, 
which, of courBE, we nro quite familiar with 
—a pun of rice and a grave, all for my 
countryl 

Welt, this new crowd that is hero now is 
like a bride and groom* When things get 
fnori! ariilvd they'll be like a tot of Irish 
longshoremen— theyll all want to bo boss. 
They will get tired of fighting tho wrong 
crowd* It's better when they fight among 
themselves. All they need Is a good rope and 
we will have you call the "mixed deal," 

There Is one secret t can let my readers 
In on— about what us vuteless people who 
live here In Washington are going to get — 
that is, nliout this new deal, and It surely is 
coming to us, tool No, Congress is not on in 
this deal, neither is the Economy League, or 
tho "sugar" boyi. It's a brand new deal, 
and* guess again. You guessed right* Charlie, 
and for your guessing ability you will be 
given a ticket to see the new deal at our 
baseball park In April. We have been given 
a practically new ball club* and that is why 
tome of ui do believe In some deals anyway. 
Here's hoping our new ball team don't turn 
out to bo one of those dirty deals. 

Tom Crakn. 


L* U* NO* 28, BALTIMORE, MD* 
Editor: 

One of tho results of this depression* now 
so prevalent, was to cause us to survey tho 
situation and face the real facts. Local No. 
£8 was getitng deeper in tho red. Bear In 
mind wo maintain quite an elaborate relief 
system and at tho same time advance dues 
quarterly for those needing same* Tho lat- 
ter done through tbe medium of 1, 0* U.’s. 

Tho offleers and tho executive hoard got 
together and figured out a real program of 
economy* It was quite comprehensive in its 
scope. Nothing was overlooked. Balance 
the budget, was now the cry and watchword* 
Tho boys surely worked like Trojans to com 
pile those facts and figures* for nothing was 
left io ehiiNce* Everylhltig pusaible 
figured in and out, aiming towards the goal 
of economy* 

When the program was put before the 
body It was almost unanimously accepted* 
This In itself is sufficient proof that great 
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and inl«Uigont thought wa« put into ihli 
work by tho olHcera. 

It must be remernberod that to mako this 
project a luccesa a great deal of sacrlllcliig 
is necessary by the varioua officers. 

Irt brieC here is what is to be done: 
Meetings will now take place once per 
month. Estecutive boaril will meet but twice 
per month instead of weekly. We sacrlflco 
an assistant buaiTicsa manager. All officers 
ialaries are cut. A number of committees 
or delegates to various bodies will be either 
curtailod or elimiTtated. From this one can 
gain an idea as to what's to he dona to keep 
within income limits. As mentioned before 
the officers have done a good piece of work 
and deserve a real hand. 

For those not familiar with the official 
list, meet Brother Sam Dawson, who we can 
state without fear of contradiction, is the 
best little president 28 over had. and we 
really mean it. There is Eddie Carmatit. 
another Hot member of the official family. 
Ed is the vice, anyway you care to take him. 
Taka it from us, Ed is no slouch when it 
comes to making the old samfice and put- 
ting in the time for the organisation. 
(Eddie can lend us a 6ve next time wc 
meet him: you aatd it, the touch system^ 
Then to help the cause further, there is the 
business manager. Brother George Soebo, 
and his able and capable assistant, tlrother 
Harry Cohen. Before we get into It too 
deeply we will stop at this point and state 
again we have • real hard working, faithful 
bunch of officers from top to bottom, and 
they’re steering the old vessel In a real 
capable manner. 

The boys can’t wait till the Twenty-first 
Amendment goes over. They think that 
prosperity may be just around the old keg. 

R. S. 


L, U. NO. 77, SEATTLE, WASH. 

Editor: 

Anybody who has gotten near enough to 
the Worker during the last few years to 
know with what wild words some union 
men have been assailing one another must 
wonder about the present estate of toler- 
ance among Ha- 
lf by toleration one means the fine grace 
of tolerance with Its desire for fair play 
snd delight in independence of opinion and 
its open-minded endeavor to understand and 
appreciate them, then toleration is at a low 
ebb among some of us. 

Tntolerance hoa a long hiatoiy and bids 
fair to have a prosperous future. Too many 
interests in human life are served by it to 
make it easy to outgrow. 

By intolerance of other people we protect 
our sense of our own superiority. Tntoler^ 
ance is an agreeable vice to its possessor. 
Of course there is virtue ns well as vice In 
narrowness. Tolerance may step to a lower 
level even than intolorance and become 
feeble indifference. 

We feel that the intolerant person in our 
organisation Is the first to become a bitter 
antagonist when clouds of misfortune 
gather: in so doing he may hope to acquire 
a better position when In reality an em- 
ployer can’t delegate authority to one who 
hasn’t the willpower to live up to a given 
moral standard, unless it Is only temporary 
leadership and that given by an employer 
who shows very poor judgment. 

For one thing intolernnco today le fre- 
quently not a sign of strength but of weak 
personality. It Is the man who is sure of 
his wife’s loyalty who is free from jealousy, 
and it la the man who Is certain of the ulti- 
mate triumph of right who can afford to 
he courteous to those with different views. 
The confident can be calm and kindly even 


Notice 

Thera seenas to he a new kind of 
racket being worked on our local unions. 
A traveling Brother visits a local and 
presents a traveler which is about to 
esepire. Because of the unemployment 
situation^ most of our locals are not 
anxious to accept travelers, but this 
member asks for another traveling card 
— if the local will advance his dues. 
The traveling card is issued, dues ad- 
vanced and the Brother disappears until 
his traveling card is about ready to ex- 
pire — when he again presents it to a 
different local, has his dues advanced 
and again leaves the local holding the 
sack. By the time the International 
Office is notified, he has left the vicinity 
of the local that has last accommodated 
him. 

Therefore, we suggest that our locals 
use discretion before advancing dues, 
or making loans to strangers. 


when disaster seems certain. Only the fear- 
ful lose their judgmertt. 

It is quite evident that the labor move- 
ment in America will be the atrenger for 
the training and refining tendency of this 
deprefsion. The Intolerant will be replaced 
by those who can command leadership by 
the principle of poraoosion without which, 
in the long run, nothing else will work at 
all 

Wo have had so many requests for Infor- 
mation on the Columbia River Basin Irriga- 
tion Project that we may give a few foeta 
each month during the spring and summer 
to let the readers know that there ii some 
one on the job. 

If organised labor will help pull for this 
project, we can make H a much better 
place to work than the Colorado River de- 
velopment has been. The climate It Ideal 
during nearly tho entire year and working 
conditions should bo the best of any large 
undertaking in history. 

The report of the chief engineer of the 
Reclamation Service to the Commiisionet 
of Redamations January 7, 1M2, proposed 
a dam In the Columbia River aboul 41id feet 
in height w'hlch will create a reservoir 
about 150 miles long extending to the 
Canndian border. 

The power plant will contain an InstnMn- 
tion of turbines and generators of 2,100.000 
horsepower capacity. The power plant at 
the Columbia River Dam will produce 
1,250.000 horsepower of coutinuoui power 
which will be availablo for commercial sale. 

Th© secondary power generated at the 
Columbia River Dam will be used to pump 
water from the Columbia River reservoir to 
the Grnnd Coulee reservoir, a height of 
about 36B feet. Tho water pumped to tho 
Grand Coulee reservoir will fiirnish an irri- 
gation supply to J,200p000 acres, With 
secondary pumping the total acreage will 
be increased about SOO.OOO acres, although 
this last estimate of acres Is not 

included In the engineer’s report. It ia 
considered feasible whenever there is a 
demand for more land. 

Tho territory considered as a market for 
this power included nil the stnto of Wash- 
ington, the northern part of Idaho, and the 
western part of Montana and northern 
Oregon. 

This project will bo nearly four times the 
size of Muscle Bhoals, nearly twice the size 
of Seatite’i hydro-electric development, and 
besides It will reclaim a tract of land nearly 


the size of the state of Delawaro, The eati- 
mated population of this district in 1&60 

Is i.eso.ooo. 

Frank FAoitANn. 


L. U. NO. 103, BOSTON. MASS. 

Editor: 

While the serious problcmi of money, 
credit and world wide depression have a de- 
moralizing Infiuence on the enUre business 
structure of our country and must be met 
and solved to provide permanence to good 
condttbnf throughout the world, yet these 
truly intricate problems no longer ore of 
such vital importance when we weigh the 
real and dangerous problem roosting right 
on OUT own doorstep. Unless we handle 
quickly this problem of our own, it may 
prove to be the most sinister foe to the 
restoration of good times. 

I refer to the dangerous wage cut con- 
sciousness that has developed in our country 
and which has been accumulating since 1929. 
In times past, when we have discussed wage 
ngreementfl, too much stress has been placed 
on the coal of living. I want to ask. is this 
the proper way to value hultding trades 
mecbanlcB' services? Does a doctor or law- 
yer base his charges on the bread and butter 
he eats or the clothes he wears? Arc risks, 
knowledge, responslhlUty and manual labor 
to be taken Into consideration? Does not 
the mechanic of today have to study on his 
own time to keep pace with the many 
changes which are being made and to know 
and keep in mind the many special Instruc- 
ttona. rules and appliances that come with 
his work? U it not true that he has to be 
physlcaliy fit to do his work (when be has 
work to do), and is it not also true that 
this physical fitness has to be above the 
standard of other trades? 

There are numerous uninformed speech- 
makers and writers yet unmuzzled who would 
have the public believe that building trades 
meeh antes are being overpaid. There is 
nothing so significant of miainformatlou. 

I read with considerable Interest and 
amuioment an article written by a promi- 
nent Senator from one of our western states 
who went in rather strong for a general 
lowering of prices on everything- — almost. 
Almost, but not everything. 

This Senator is heavily Involved in the 
business of banking and high finance. 
Rentals, retail prices, should all be brought 
to a new low. Skilled and unskilled labor 
wages should be greatly towered. In fact, 
everything in commodities and services 
should be cut — except the rate of interest on 
money. That one thing was not mentioned, 
Alt such price and rate cutting on the basis 
that farm land values and building products 
are on the decline, while interest rales on 
bank loans remain at the 8 per cent mark 
and in some cases even higher. 

Labor leaders are holding forth on the 
theory that wages and salaries must be kept 
up, in order that the now established AmeH- 
can standard of living may be maintained. 
Wo can not have labor wages cut when 
prices on household necessities have not 
been lowered to any appreciable extent and 
without any indication that they are going 
to be lowered. It ii true that there are a 
few minor Hems to be bought now at lower 
prices than a few years back, but such are 
not the important items in the family’s liv- 
ing requisites. 

Are prices really down or on a downward 
trend? Wc have not noticed that they arc. 
Go to the hotels nnd restaurants and see if 
prices are much lower. Yes, you can get 
meals for less. If you can get along with 
less, which gives the proprietor more cash 
for a smaller portion of food. The small 
plate lunch for H5 cents instead of the regu- 
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Isr dinner for 50 conti siven the one ^vho 
iorvefl yoy u higher ruto for tho sinuU riuan^- 
ttty you got and you save 15 cents, If you 
are not hungry; but If you are not hungry, 
why eat at all; hence you save the 30 cents. 
The anme policy li being carried out 
throughout the country in nearly everything 
that la being sold to the common consumer. 
The chain stores art especially practicing 
this method of giving you a little leas for a 
little lesa, and if wo continue to let them 
fool ua in this way wo will soon be buying 
nothing for a nickel because it is iow priced. 
Someone is getting the large profits out of 
the farmera* products. The grower U get- 
ting very low prices and the consumer is 
paying very high pricoi. Where goes and 
what becomes of the difference t Who geU 
It? We know who pays the difference at any 
rate. The people whose needs are grciitest, 
the working people, mainly. We do not see 
any juatihable reason why we have to pay 
this penalty at a time when employment is 
taken from ui, or at the best when wages 
are cut and sliced to almost a vanishing 
point. Brother, can you spare a cent? 

If we must have low wages, then the 
cleaver must be applied to all the things that 
wages are to buy for the worker. 

If a uniform cutting of prices in all lines, 
without discrimination, In practiced, then all 
can gradually be adjusted to the new condi- 
tion of affaira, but as long as there la such 
a great difference between the pricea that 
the producer gets for hla products and the 
price the consumer pays, honest effuii will be 
discouraged and graft wilt increase to the 
extent that the rich will grow richer while 
the poor will become poorer, 

Joagpii A, Slattkiiy, 


L, U, NO, no, ST, PAUL, MINN, 

Editor: 

it must he evident to any one reading the 
article, **Traillng the Kings of Pinanco to 
Their Ijilr," in the February issue of the 
JounTTAL, why wage cuts are so universal 
throughout this notion. Senator Norris 
stated recently that 24 banka hold 64^00 
directorchips in other corporatloni. Is it 
any wonder when a banker announces that 
there should be wage reductions that thti is 
tantamount to actual wage ruts? Now one 
can easily see why there are wage reductions 
despite the objections of the o£5cials of many 
of our leading corporations. Which brings 
to my mind the thought that as long at the 
bankers can continuo to make money out of 
the depression, just so long will we have Old 
Man Depression with ua, I am hoping that 
President Roosevelt will do Bomething to 
change my mind, 

St. Paul fa in the midst of a campaign to 
put Idle dollars to work. It Is called the 
** Mayors' Emergency Work Committee,'* and 
was Bponsored by our union labor mayor, 
William Mahoney, The campaign la planned 
as a whole-hearted Intensive community ef- 
fort to obtain from every property owner a 
pledge to do two things which will benefft 
him and tho entire community; Improve and 
repair the home and factory, store bulldlfig 
or grounds; exercise normal purchasing 
power and buy articles needed and wanted. 
Two thousand volunteer workers are In the 
field with pledge cards canvassing every 
block in the city, 

"The St, Paul Plan,^ Is predicated on tho 
proposition that a dollar invested in Im- 
provements will provide employment. Thou- 
sands now deptinJiitg on charity will be made 
self-supporting. There is no commerdallsm 
In the plan, nor are lists of names or pledges 
made avatlable for contractors or merchanta. 

The plan has been tried and found worthy 
in other eilloo and has tho ondoTEemont of 
every trade, civic and improvement organisa- 


tion In St, Paul. Rochester, N, Y., pledged 
{6,000,000 worth of work in such a campaign, 
and Portland I Or eg,, has turned 110,000,000 
into the ordinary chnnnelB of business in alx 
months by this plan while Philadelphia 
pledged $20,000,000 worth of work. One 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
worth of work was pledged the first day in 
St, Paul. 

After 15 years of noble experimantlng, the 
Congress of the ITnlted States has thrown 
the eighteenth amendment back into tho laps 
of the people. I hope H won't take that long 
for the public to decide whether or not our 
Congreas was justified in doing so. 

Our Farmer-Labor Governor, Floyd B. 
Olson, has BUhmittod a hill to th« state leg- 
ialaiuro providing for unemployment Insur- 
ance, The cost is to bo borne by the employer 
as a necesBory expense of buainesi opera- 
Uon, The law is to provide for an assossmont 
of 3 or 4 per cent upon the pay roll of em- 
ployees with proper exemplionB as to farm 
laborers, domestics and others. One of our 
daily newspapers is bitterly opporod to the 
bill and has listed the names of Senators 
who are also opposed to Its adoption on the 
front page of Its paper as members of the 
honor roll. 

The fifth annual ''Onion Industrial Ex- 
position,*' staged by the union label com- 
mittee of the St. Paul Trades and Labor 
Assembly, was brought to a dose February 
iS, with an address by Governor Olson. It 
ran for four days and was by far the most 
successful of any of the previoua ihowi. The 
public was admitted free and the attendance 
wns consemtivcly estimated at 30,000 peo- 
ple. The show was open In the eveninga only 
and entertainment was of the higheai 
col lb re. 

Every available space In the Armory was 
occupied by large and brilliant booths in 
which were displayed tho products of organ- 
ised labor. The Industrial show was intended 
to spread the gospel of trade unionism and 
its ultimate relation to the American stan- 
dard of living. The thousands who vUited 
this exposition have gained a clearer insight 
into the program and idealism of organised 
labor. They left with the conviction that 
trade unionlsRi Is unselfish in its devotion 
to homely, American principles. They have 
a realisation that the common commodities 
which hear the union label are of a higher 
grade, quality and workmanship, and that 
they are Just as economical as the products 
produced under si are- wage conditions. That 
was tho purpose of this, "Union Industrial 
Show.'* 

There were a number of good points in 
Brother WapJe's article in the February 
issue, relative to holding the next conven- 
tion as Bchedulpd but I have all the confi- 
dence in the world in President Broach and 
the rest of the International Olficeri and am 
willing to be guided by their sound advice. 

Whnt, may I ask, of the members of my 
own local union and also of the other mem- 
bers of the 1. B, E. W„ fire we as Individuals 
doing to carry on In spite of the obstacles 
confronting ua? Aro we thinking of our- 
selves as Individuals or are our thoughts on 
the preservation of our organbatlon as a 
whole? Do we jufnp at the opportunity |o 
help some plan or Idea that may be offered 
to reltevu our loeaPs situation or do we re- 
ceive those proposals with cynical minds? 
Are w^e all making honest and sincere effort 
to pay our dues? Brother Gaillac struck 
tho right note when he stated tho surface 
varnish has been scratched off many times 
from unionism, and the sub-structuro hna not 
alw*ays been good to look upon, 

Lawrence Duffy, 


rontlnual cheerfulness is tho sign of 
wisdom. 


L, U. NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N, J. 

Editor: 

Right now the two most popular (and yet 
saddest) Bongs that have ever hit this village 
are, “If I Only Had a Five-cent Piuce,'* and 
"Brother, Can You Spare a Dime?” due to 
the fact that two of our largest and oldest 
banks folded up last month with a third one 
"out on its feet*' at the present writing. 
Aside from the huge monetary lo sties, the 
shattering of the confidence and trust re- 
posed in those Inatitutions, has been such a 
severe blow to the depositors and public at 
large that it will be many a year before the 
public will feet absolutely safe In trusting 
any of the present crop of bankers. 

The dirt and erookednesa that has come to 
light during the present Investfgationa of 
the large New York banks has only strength- 
ened my belief that w^hen the hanks started 
to fall a few years ago, the government 
should have taken the necesaary steps to 
weed out the crooked officials responsible and 
given to them the proper punishment. And. 
according to my personal views, that proper 
punishment would be to line them up before 
the firing squad or even resort to the quaint 
old Chinese custom of beheading them. Bad 
that been done, there is no doubt In tny mind 
hut what the surviving members of the bank- 
ing fraternity would have been one heluva 
lot more careful of the money entrusted to 
their care and we would never have had tho 
wholesale bank failures that have ruined so 
many millions of our dtfzem. 

Understand me thoroughly, I mm not 
preaching nor attempting to preach lynch - 
law, neither am I in favor of taking the laws 
Into our own hands, but had those lousy rats 
been executed under tho export auperviBion 
of our government this country and its tn- 
habitants would today be in a far better 
financial condition. 

As is customary In times such os we are 
going through, there is a dais of people who 
are using the closed banks to stall off their 
creditors by saying, "1 can't pay It; t lost all 
my money In tho hanks," while the truth 
is, they never hod a dime in any hank at any 
time in their rotten Uvea, AU of which 
caused one of our local wits to remark, 
" 'Sfunny, Atlantic's total population U only 
66,000, yet 69,425 of 'em were depositors in 
the defunct insdiutiona.” 

Eere'a a news flash that just came to me 
via the grape-vine and it no doubt will cause 
more than one old-time hiker to sit up and 
take notice, in fact ft may mako some of the 
departed ones turn over in their graves: 
Within tho ranks of L, U* No, 210, there is a 
rising young wood-walker who has such a 
tender skin he can only wear the finest of 
silken B, V. D.’s^ gayly colored silk pajamas, 
and who sports a portable typewriter on his 
week-end jaunts. (But which Is it — week- 
end or weak-endT) My informant also re- 
marked that when he first saw "Kid-Silk” he 
(the grapeviner) didn't know whether to 
kiss him or sock him. How about it, 
"Shamoke*'? Perhaps 'Trox.” Broach bad 
that Brother In mind whan he edited that 
little pamphlet on how the wcll-dresiod elec- 
trical workers should act on the Job, 

There must be something Bcriously wrong 
over in France as she hasn't had a new 
cabinet fur u couple uf /mjnUiB. We could 
easily spare her a few doren and never miss 
'em. 

I see where Cuba Is having troubles of her 
own, BO what with tho Chicago brand of 
pineapples so plentiful down there and tho 
rat-tattIng of the sub-Thompsons, who cares 
to go down and run the danger of lead- 
poisoning with their drinks? Not me: I'll 
stick to the "chawkllt sodys,*' 

During the pant few minutes, there has 
been ihe following tines of one of the cur- 
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rent melodics njnaing through the old bean: 
*'No more money in the bntik« What to do 
about it? Let's put out the light and go to 
sleep/' 

Beat wishes to yoaraelf and "Kid" Gharlca. 
Anyone knowing hie address will confer u 
great favor by sending tt to me — Apt. 3, 
tOl So, Illinois Ave, HaaU luego. 

BkCtm. 


L. U. NO. 230, VICTORIA, B, C. 
Editort 

King Winter seems very relucUnt to les- 
sen his hold upon the west. !n fact he be- 
came so severe a short time ago that most 
of the small lakes and ponds on our iilnnd 
were frosen over for a few days* and the 
number of people, from the youngest to the 
oldest, who stepped on the gas with skates 
was frarpriiing. Brother Ira Smith gave an 
exhibition of real poetry In motion as he 
glided nroimd so swiftly and groccfully on 
the steel blades that people gasped in smaxe- 
mtmt, hot qualified their admiration by say- 
ing, "Oh, well, be comes from the prairies, 
and all Ihe kids there are horn with skates 
on i 

Work here is rather slack, most of the 
Brolhors being on short time and some of 
them on no time at alL 

The usual hunch still follow up the bowl- 
ing. Brother Shorty Haines seems to be an 
auLhorUy on it. The other morning, before 
the lino trucks pulled out, he gave a demon- 
stration of the correct way in which a ball 
should be rolled. Ho stood on his right hind 
leg, wrnpped his left around It, like 
ivy arouni! an oak, and then, with a terrible 
look of ngony on hia face, went through the 
motion of delivery. That might he all right 
for Shorty, who is short, but, if that long- 
geartd "Pride of Saskatchewan," Brother 
Sid Neville, ever got tangled up In a knot 
like that it might require medical aid to 
un strangle him. By the way* Sid must sure- 
ty be low scorer ns ho never passes any 
mruirks on the game and he seems to lack 
his usun! sunny 3mile. 

The golfing gang report progress. Some 
of Umni nre acquiring on nccent. They'll 
bo wearing monocles yet. But they won't 
weiir them around the line rooin long on ac- 
count of the rest of us having such Jealous, 
nasty dl spot I {tons. 

We were very sorry to hear of the death 
of Brother Nordstrant which followed what 
was thought to be a minor operation in the 
Koapital at Nanaimo, Hif friendi and rela- 
tives have our sincere sympathy. 

On the evening of January 24, the audit- 
ing committee audited the hooks of the local 
and found them aU correct but are sorry to 
note that the bank account is much lower 
than it should be Oil account of the heavy 
espenHo Incurred trying to keep memheri in 
good standing who are out of work, nnd they 
recommend that the most rigid economy be 
practiced In the future to avoid dfiaster, 

SiurriK. 


L. U. NO. 292, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Editor: 

Though the depression is still with us and 
the end fs not yet, nor even in sight, the 
Bpirlt of gaycty, of fun, of merry-making 
still pervades the membership of Local No, 
2d>2* as demonstrated At the brilUant affair 
of their recent annual ball, which took place 
on the evening of Saturday, January 2H, 

f'ntnract Masonic Hall was brilliantly Il- 
luminated^ the floor was in perfect condi- 
tion; Carl Banieison'ii radio broadcamting 
orchestra was In attendance. The morry- 
makers began to arrive at about and 

by D p. m, the dancing was In full swing. 

At about 10:30 a recess was called for the 
grand drawing of the many beautiful and 


useful prircs. At this drawing there were 
given out about 40 prixes of various types 
and values, such as boaes of fuse plugs, car- 
tons of lamps, pound cans of colfee, boudoir 
lamps, electric curling-irons, electric clocks, 
bridge lamp, a ham* car heater, electric hot 
pluto, etc., to the holders of the lucky num- 
bers, The admission tickets were numbered 
sermlly, having the number printed at each 
end of the ticket and, upon presentation at 
the door, were torn In hnlf; one half being 
retained at the door for the drawing and the 
other half being returned to the patron for 
use as a paia-out -check and as n chance In 
the drawing. The prico of tho tIckcU woa 
50 cents and thia included everything as even 
the check-room service was free this year* 

Immediately after the grand drawing 
the crowd, which by Ibis tiroa numbered 
about 300, was formed for the grand march, 
during which the favors of the evening were 
given out* consisting of paper hats, pnekagea 
of confetti, etc,, and from then on until mid- 
night the ball room was the sceno of one 
wild and gorgeous carnival of fun, frolic and 
delight. 

The alTair woa given as a bonelH hall for 
the local's unemployed membera. The profits 
to he turned over to tho reUef committee. 
However, na the returns are not all in yet 
from the ticket sale, wc are as yet uncertain 
as to how much of n financial success the 
affair will prove to ho. 

During such depressing times aa the pres- 
ent, the diffusion of cheer and good-fellow- 
ship Is a worthy reeompenae for a consider- 
able expenditure of time and effort; and as 
a joy di Spenser nnd a gloom e rad tea tor the 
dance was ail that could be desired. As a 
social success. In the language of polite soci- 
ety, 'it WAS a wow," and it will linger long 
in the memory of the members of Local No, 
292 and their friends as one of the bright 
spots of their recollection. 

W, Waples. 


L. U. NO. 301, TEXARKANA* TEX. 

Editor: 

It has been some time stneo l had a brain 
storm In ovidenco tn the Jouunat+ but about 
every ho often I feel like contributing and 
nobody has requested mo to stop it so — here 
'tig. 

In my leisure moments (weeks at a time) 
I get to reminiscing and comparing present 
conditions of the unions with those of 20 
years ago. Right her# I want to hand a 
banquet to Duke Ferguson, one lime organ- 
iter for Reed-Murphy. Do you old timers 
Temember Ferg? He was, and I hope is, an 
organizer and salesman premier. When he 
organited a crowd of men they stayed or- 
gnnited. ''ForK’* had the gift of Installing 
nnd instilling a buHlnass system into a local 
and then following it up with a visit once n 
year or so to help or correct practices tend- 
ing to the detriment of the local union. 
WnuM praise and spank with equal ease. I 
rememhor one time wo pulled a snap Judg- 
ment strike and tied up nn exposition. 
"Ferg" blew Into town and what he told the 
hoys of L. IT. No* S20 About getting back to 
work was nobody's business. After he got 
through telling us I believed him and stUt 
do. Whnt T om driving at is, the L B, E, W. 
needs men of this type with a definite 
program of reconstruction of union business 
to organize the remnants of our membership 
and make real ivorkiiig units of our local 
unions. Many of our members hnve been 
lost to our Rrolherhond heenuse of lax busi- 
ness methods and non -enforcement of the 
laws of the union. Respect for A law or 
regulation depends on the strict and un- 
biased enforcement of It. Beenuae of my be- 
lief in tbla principte and fight to uphold it 
In local union meetings. I have gotten myself 


well diitikcd it times but usually on sober 
second thought the Brothers see that I was 
only trying In my dumb way to work for 
tho good of the organization* If your heart 
Is right you can't do me a wrong. Think 
it over. 

Tn my experience with labor unions of all 
crafts I find that the lack of standard elmpb 
business methods and safeguards being in- 
stalled and expUlned to the membership with 
Its penalties is the biggest enuse of tho 
failure of the local onions. One order of 
business in our unions is "receipu and ex- 
penses itemized." There seems to be no act 
rule or method for financial tccrctarles to 
make this important report. Alio, there 
seems to be no rule or methods of auditing 
the books and making a report. The mem- 
bership very often never knows the condi- 
tion of the local and many never know the 
standing of their own card. Cilaring ex- 
amples of this laxness have com© tn my notice 
in the last few years. In one local I found 
no records had been kept for almost two 
yeors except the triplicate receipt. No 
treo surer'® accounts, not even chock stubs. 
To audit the books they took the triplicate 
receipts and added tho amounts, then the 
ranccUed checks and their nmounts* and if 
the balance agreed with the bunk statement 
it WAS fine, but if it did not — well then that 
waa something else yet, and not much way to 
run it down. The auditing committee's re- 
port usually WAS tho oral statement that the 
hooki were o. k. If a member pays the finan- 
cial secretary some money, he should get a 
receipt on tho proper receipt form and If the 
ireaBurer pays out any money it should bo 
by check in regular form. 

In sorting out old papers found in an old 
desk, to be placed in a new desk. I found a 
note for 150 that hnd never been paid and It 
was so old that only one or two members 
remembered about It. It was such methods 
AS this that cost the local between $250 and 
$300 when the financtnl secretary died a few 
years ago. This was enough to pay the per 
capita tAK for the entire membership for a 
year. Another local hi\9 enough money on 
its bonks ns loans, made when times were 
good and not collected, to pay their per 
capita tnx for n year and one-half. Broth- 
ers, I bring these points up, not as critl- 
dsms, but as mistakea we have mad© in tho 
pnat and which we shoutd build against now 
In this period of reconstruction. Just as the 
revision committee put teeth and itrength in 
our conriitution, w© need teeth and strength 
tn our local union business method*. We need 
auditors |o drop In any time and check up on 
oiir local unions, instead of organizers com- 
ing In to take up the charter after the mem- 
berahlp is all in arrears and some dropped 
by the L O. and none of tho members know- 
ing the conditions* Such was an actual fact 
in one local and the men really wanted a 
locnl there. This was shown by the quick 
and loynl rally they made when they under- 
stood how things were. Is It cheaper to 
orgiinize and reorganize than to keep or- 
ganized? Don't we realize that when w© go 
in arrears we lose $l*0Ofi worth of Insurance 
and It takes five long years to build it up 
Again? Five years continuous good stand- 
ing tneans so many things we should guard 
it zcaloasly and give every Brother all the 
help w© ran to keep that standing. The more 
whiskers on a card the more respect It com- 
mands and th© greater the effort should b© 
to keep ft up. 

We have a new postofiice going up here 
and it is Ilk© the moat of the federal building 
program going on for the last two years, 
it has done very little good for th© workers 
of this community and has stirred up more 
in-will than any one building in town. Th# 
only toesl concern I know of that has a con- 
trnet Is the Texarkana ElectTic Co. A local 
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fimi did ffet oal th« pltni. Brdtber C* C. 
Fricks, our president, ii in charge and has 
the jah well in hand. The Job mares eo 
slowly that it does not keep the members of 
the shop busy half time. 1 Editor’s note: A 
picture of this butldlng will be publtiihed in 
the April JorawAL.] 

There are some unique features about this 
building. It is built on the state line be^ 
teen Texas and Arkansai. A fire wall on 
the state line separates the federal offices 
and court rooms of each state, which are on 
the upper floors^ the poitoffice occupying the 
first floor and basement and serving the two 
cities. An elevator on each side of the 
building serves the upper floors. A little 
triangular part formed by the intorsectlon 
of two streets with a monument to the con- 
federate soldiers of Texas In it, is across the 
street and on the Texas tide of the ltne> 
This makes a beauUful BotUiig and can be 
seen to good advanUgo from tho new 11,500,* 
000 union station which faces tho postoffice 
four blocks away across tho bn sines a section 
of tho twin cities. 

Work guile rally Is very scarce around here 
but in sonte industries buBiness is showing 
■ little life. As a sergeant In Mr. Hoover’s 
army of unemployed doing work under the 
R. F. C. relief* 1 notice that quite a few men 
are not reporting lately and I find they are 
going to work at the old job*. At one time 
there were four electricians from four dif- 
ferent locals in my outfit. When 1 was try- 
ing to make it easy on a lad who had trouble 
handling his logs he told me a fall from s 
pole crippled him. f asked him if he packed 
a ticket and he went into his pocket and out 
comes a yellow receipt. Another lad seeing it 
sung out that he had one of those. That 
brought on moro talk anil two more showed 
up. So we found that about all crafts were 
represented in Hoover's army, catting timber 
for the good of coming generations — w^hlch 
they will pay for In laxci. Isn't It a crime 
that craftsmen have to take work away from 
those tesi fortunate in ability, to keep from 
starving? A piece of poetry by Henry Van 
Dyke lntereste<i me recently. It is deep and 
fuU if you think of It a HtUot 

’’This is the gospel of tabor, 

Bing it, ye hells of the kirk. 

For the X^fd of love came down from above 
To live with men who worliu 

"This Is tho rose that Ho planted. 

Hero in this thorn-rursed soil; 

Heaven Is blest with perfect rest* 

But the blessing of earth Is toll,” 

That shoutfl bo a good place for me to 
sign off. If n. A. Jarhoo should read this 
letter, how about a letter to let me know 
where and how you are? This doesn't bar 
others I know In the Brotherhood. 

CnaitUB Maunsbll, 


L, U- NO. 303, ST, CATHARINES, 
ONT. 

Editor: 

There may be some readers of the Janu- 
ary issue who missed reading Woman's 
Work on page 20, Those who did miss it 
be sure to read it now. And another heart 
that beats as one is Brother Frank Farrand, 
of Local Union No, 71, who mentions the 
Golden Calf in the same issue as yours 
truly. It is pleasing to know that so 
many of us are thinking serioasly* care- 
fuZty and shall I say practically. Each day 
brings now prohlams and it la only by being 
prepared, fully equipped ts a better expres- 
sion, that we can solve what is ahead. From 
time to time copies of now agreements 
reach me from all other parte of the coun- 
try* novortheiess always very cheery, in 
fact among my most cherished mall, and 


why? Because they have wriUon ail over 
them co-operation and the seal of good 
faith between employers and tho union. 
Yea, indeedt I take olT my hat to tho em- 
ployer who is willing to put his name to 
an agreement with iho union. Especially 
the one who willingly does so. This no doubt 
appeals to mo more than to those who are 
accustomed to it because In a union hating 
territory one is io depressed at every move 
the local may make. You know when the 
employer goes hand in hand with you it is 
somothlng, hut when they are against you 
and* worse still, not oponly* boys, that also 
is something. 

Looking over the list of locals we find 
that the Green Mountain State (Vermont) 
is the only state without a local. Lot's hope 
there ore some I. B, E. W. members there. 
Of course* Alaska has none, but that's a 
mighty cold place for our fellows. Wo also 
notice that the provinces of Canada all have 
locals, except Prince Edward Island, Broth- 
er Ingles used to say, some years ago, that 
this country had magnffleent distances. Of 
course, a great deal rests with the locality 
or the men in it. And what we have looked 
for. as many do* U some inspiration to help 
boost tho local enthusiasts. Many places 
have that inspiration bucauflo of former 
achievements, hut the^e small Inrals am 
just like a bird in a cage, no liberty and a 
miserable outlook. 

The Copyist has a review of past doings 
of the Brotherhood which I will leave you 
all to read for yourselves* which ii well 
worth your while. And well do I remember 
those days and before that An amusing 
thought comes into my mind when thinking 
of those days. It is this* the treasurer was 
in variably suppoied to have skipped with 
the money — the so-and-so. As near as I 
ever fpund out there was precious little to 
skip with* as dues were* shall 1 say* low* or 
lower than that. 

The other evening while listening to the 
Lincoln Day dinner in New York City, at 
which the President was present, one 
speaker — I think it was the chairman-— told 
the following: He said, 25,000,00(1 people did 
not vote at all; 21,OCM>.000 voted for the new 
government, and 10,000,000 voted for the 
present one. Then he told a story which 
interested me, so will pass it on. It seems 
there were two men arguing as to which 
was the oldest profession. Said one; "Tho 
engineer is the oldest, hccause in the book 
of Genesis it says* 'In the beginning the 
water was separated from the land/ prov- 
ing the presence of the engineer.*' “Oh*" 
said the other* "I can go back before that. 
The poUiidan Is the oldest beeaune It says 
long before the passage you quoted that in 
the beginning was chaos." The whole 
audience enjoyed the joke which ts a good 
one. 

While reading further into the tech- 
nocracy figures* a slogan pushed itself up, 
clear out of the page — “Thousandi now 
living will never work.'* Tho tragedy of it* 
when alt this efficiency In the handling and 
making of thingji could have been put to 
better use other than a gold hasis. 

It was good to read Brother Inglei* article 
on page 54, February issue* and very true 
that the wage scale will be very much of- 
fected by these low wnges. But what can 
the men do? Another splendid news item 
in the February issue Is on page 56, Local 
No. 10JI7. Brothers, 1 have read this letter 
eevera] times* so cheered by the occasion, 
and our best wishes go to Brother Masters 
for many happy days and may he live for- 
ever. I never heard of another Brother 
reaching the honor roll In Canada and this, 
no doubt* is what is so impressive. To 
thoae who do not value Iheir good standing, 
let this be an example to you. I don't care 


to think of being old and dependent on 
anybody and to me the thought of building 
•nd maintaining the pension fund for our 
Independence when we are older is a 
glorious duty. My thoughts go back to 
Brother Edward Evans; may his rest b« 
blessed, when he told at the Seattle con- 
vention how a pension scheme would be 
better than the idea of a home for our older 
Brothers, Personally I had thought about 
a home. But right thtfre cliatiged my mind 
and glad to. Yes* that was n wonderful 
thought and our best wishes to all who 
reach that well-earned goal. 

Brother Wade Sutton* of Local No. 525, 
raises the question about our organisation 
taking hold of the* shall I say new fields of 
electrical work? He mentions the sound 
equipment. There was an agreement with 
the Sound Syilcms, Inc.* at ono Unto due 
to the good work of the International Office, 
but AS far as our men getting near tt, all 
they got in most cases was the exterior. 
In our jurisdiction we had it slipped over 
ui good and plenty, and all the time the 
stags hand organhstlon (which fs 100 per 
cent here) seemed to let it go to whoever 
it WAS put it in. Certainly none of our 
members got a show. How the other places 
have fared In this regard maybe we will 
find ont. I do know that one of the stage 
hands' union did the work for one of the 
theatres in a town near here. Whal is and 
has been needed for a long time is far 
more co-operation between tho varloui 
unionit Such things as an ex-memher of 
the elcctriciatis' union working as a car- 
penter, while the union carpenter walks the 
strcpt, and other men who never carried 
Q card in any union working as electridans, 
iteamfl tiers and other trades under the in- 
different eyes of the union carpenten on 
the same job. all goes to expose our weak- 
ness, not only individually but collectively. 
So, while we are not working maybe we can 
figure it out how to proceed when good 
times come around again. 

THOa, W. Dkalt. 


L, U, NO. 309* EAST ST, LOUIS, ILL. 
Editor; 

Onci; there was the king, the nobility, the 
clergy and the people. The ddng pursued 
happiness, by devious ways* whore It Is not 
to be found. Often he was the moat un- 
fortunate of all. 

The nobles ate dirt at his hands. They 
were afflicted by an Inferiority complex which 
compelled them to try to shine hrilfatiUy to 
juitify their existence. That can not be 
done unless u felluw duus OumeLhlng positive. 

The parasitical clergy's behavior could be 
described by the vtrfles of Edmond Rostand: 

"Dejeuner chaque jour d*un crapaud? 
Avoir un vente use par la marche, une peau 
qui plus vite* a I’androlt, dm genoua* decent 
sale? Executor des lours de souplesse dor- 
sale? Non merei." Cyrano* being a man, 
could not do that. 

Tho people were “taillable et corveable a 
morel" or* in tho king's EngUsh — had to work 
and pay taxes at will or discretion of their 
trinity of masters. That will was exacting 
enough. Discretion? There was none. 

Final chapter: Royalty was IdUed every- 
where. In an mo plAcea we killed the king, 
too. Nobility was dlapossessed. We hung 
some nobles from the street lanterns. The 
clergy had its poison fangs removed and 
was left to crawl, it was time for a new 
deal, 

We estabiished money — its "gentlemen in 
waiting*" the politicians^ — the people. That 
was a new era. Happiness hod come for all I 

We named money "cold cash" and made 
a mistake. It Inspired adoration. We com- 
mitted perjury, murder, prostitution, to 
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serve it. It kept its independence and en- 
slaved us. It became omnipresent. The 
men who ever did anything worth while hadj 
as a first step^ to remove all thoughts of 
money from their minds. When they weak- 
ened and succumbed to the guiles ol gold 
their talents disappeared. It made men grab 
each other by the throat in a fit of "rugged 
individualiam.'' It turned them into a 
rugged community and laughed. Cold cash. 
Hey! 

The gentlemen in waiting—they serve their 
master, who rewords nobody. They have to 
run here and there in great haste to obey its 
whims. Afflicted by the same inferiority 
complex they stage great empty shows, mak- 
ing a bid for lota of publicity. Striving 
vainly to discover a reason for their being 
here at all. buying lota of "urhoopee" only to 
discover that too much pleasure is worse 
than none at all. They die in despair and 
misery. 

The politicians — to deacribe their behavior 
T will try to translate Kostand (as referred 
to in the third paragraph)— with a lot of 
apologies: 

"To eat a toad every day for breakfast? 
To have a belly worn out by the walk? A 
skin that gets dlriy quicker in the region of 
the knees? To perform antics that dislocate 
the back? No thank you. A man cannot do 
that" 

The people are worked and taxed at will 
but without discretion. A lot of us are 
working very hard at being unemployed. 
Some are doing three men's work each, and 
are afraid to lose their job. We ail need a 
number of things and want an unlimited 
quantity of other things. We have the fac- 
tories, we have the raw substances, we have 
the ekilli too. 

Why are we idle 7 We have not found our 
manhood yet. We spend our time wishing 
for somebody to do something, some place. 
We blame the blokes we have pushed on the 
top and wish we were in their place. 

There Is in this burg a workshop where 
they cut up dead cows. The lucky fellows 
who still have jobs work there, getting 
per week. When they try to convert that 
Into commodities there is about $4, SO or more 
going to pay taxes, sales taxes, by taxes, in- 
come taxes, and just taxes* Sixty per cent 
of what is left is the middle men's honest 
profit, so their wages are about ^1.50 to $2 
a week, Tho politicians are remedying the 
situation by switching on more taxes. The 
man who works pays them all. 

What are we using the tax money for? 
Shh— do not be impertinent! 

Now there is an opinion that we ought to 
cut our wages, to compete with the non- 
union fellow. Weil, in this locality non- 
union guys are working for 35 cents an hour* 
So let us cut down to 20 cents* Non-union 
[uan comes down to 10 cents. What tho helll 

But there is plenty, plenty for everyone 
— ^if wo were together. 

Wo could accomplish all there is to be done 
and uso our spare time as leisure. Nobody 
would be in want* If we were together. We 
could write the new chapter of this story and 
make n masterpiece. So far it represents 
the progress of our race this last 2,000 years 
— back where we started* We could write a 
story such as never has been written^ — but 
there must he no discordance. We could 
abolish the people as a class and re-establish 
it an an mstitution. Let us not bother about 
the others. They are just useless append- 
ages — they are drying up and falling by the 
way side even now. 

Rxke Lambert. 


The worst figure I have ever seen of un- 
employment on the outside does not compare 
with prison unemployment.— ‘Son/ord .Bettes, 
IL S. D&partment of Jitatiec. 


L. a NO. 323, WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLA. 

Editorj 

These beautiful tropical days are coming 
and going with everybody wasting time 
waiting for the other person to put his 
shoulder to the wheel and push things on- 
ward. Those mansions lying across Imko 
Worth in Palm Beach— so many of them 
need tho touch of the electrician and other 
tradesmen, however* in too many cases 
the butler and chauffeur patch things up 
instoad. 

Pros! dent-elect Roosevelt passed through 
West Palm Beach last week just after all 
those bullets missed him In Miami* 

A few days ago I heard Commander 
Evangeline Booth lecture on the beginning 
of the Salvation Army. She is a wonderful 
woman and a splendid speaker. I was quite 
interested in her audience— it consisted of 
people from all walks of life, the plutocrat, 
the middle class and the pauper, 

I have been rebuilding my little home 
three miles west of town and it is quiet and 
restful out here after trying to please the 
discontented public. The power company 
ran a high line out here that caused mo all 
kimls of trouble with my radio. I put the 
aerial and the ground out in the field and 
UBO a Kolster Rejectostat and lead cable to 
couple it to tho set. That surely did tho 
trick — the reception is perfect now. 

I wish a law would be passed limiting 
advertising in 15-minute radio programs to 
one minute* Some of them advertise 14 
minutes and entertain one minute. 

In conclusion let me urge all to buy 
products that are produced in our own 
town or county — or at least be sure that it 
is American made* Wade Strrron. 


L. U. NO* 348, CALGARY, ALTA. 

Editor; 

Gold I Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold. 

Molten, graven, hammered, and rolled; 
Heavy to get and light to hold; 

Hoarded, bartered, squandered, doled; 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mold — 
Price of manv a crime untold; 

Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Good or bad a t h on sand-fold 

Like moles grovelling in the muck and 
darkness, men spend their lives, toiling and 
slaving, to wrest from the bowels of the 
earth a yellow metal that seemingly is the 
very babbitt of the earth's axis. 


And after it is gotten, with all tho hard- 
ship and sacrifice and wasted life; with all 
the tragedy and crime and wantonness, what 
then ? 

The now precious yellow metal is rushed 
across a continent, perhaps over the a even 
sens, royally guarded at every turn, till the 
very gates of the holy of holies of this 
anti-Christ is reached, when it is cere- 
moniously reburied in the deep underground 
vaults of a royal mint or a so-caOed "na- 
tional" bank. 

What a waste, what a colossal waste of 
time and energy, does this golden master 
exact of its slavesl Over and over again is 
its worth spent in its service. Guards night 
and day, year in and year out; mammoth 
temples erected for its safe keeping, and 
what elaborate precautions are taken when 
it makes pilgrimages from one underground 
cavern to another. 

What real value has it ? 

What indispensable service does it render 
to mankind? 

If all the gold were destroyed overnight, 
would w© be any worse off? 

We laugh at the poor, ignorant savage; 
sleek, fat, and well satianed with life; bar- 
tering away his gold for the cheap gee-gaws 
of the white man* Perhaps he, too, would 
laugh at the poor white man, letting his 
grain rot in the fields (thousands of acres 
up here), w-hile men, women and children in 
our cities pilfer the garbage cans in search 
of a crust of bread. Our elevators bursting 
with grain and the people crying for bread 
while they stand like the muzzled ox on the 
threshing floor, knee deep m corn* 

How much longer will we be slaves to the 
golden calf and its high priests, the bankers? 

Till the proletariat gets enough intel- 
ligence to overthrow the system? 

It seems hopeless at times for the working 
class to ever get enough intelligence to 
emancipate itself. Hear them now chant- 
ing, parrot-like, to the promptings of the 
high priests. "Wo want our beer.” 'Tnflnte 
the dollar!" "Buy British (American)!" 

But anDther class, the "petito bourgeois" 
may yet tip over the opple cart* Having 
forced the proletariat into the bread line 
the high priests of the golden calf are start- 
ing to double cross their friends, The Mich- 
igan bank holiday is not exactly a revel for 
tho depositors, though the banks seem to 
have protected the bond and share holders 
100 per cent. 

* * ♦ 

Local news; Calgary is still holding out 
on the exchange racketeers. Those patriots 


Thus Far, and No Farther 

By S. A. ANDERSEN, L, U. No. 697 

We as organized labor represent a certain force or power in this world, 
Tho stronger or more closely knit and organlKcd we are, the more force do wo 
represent. Tho world now as ever recognizes force. Leadership in control of 
this force wiU be listened to ip direct ratio to the strength of this force. 

If at this time a message went forth, from the head of the American 
Federation of Labor— and concurred in by our various national and Internationa! 
heads — that from now on we will take no more reductions, and 'with our backs 
to tho wall will fight It out on this line— it would strengthen the morale and 
backbone of the local unions. They would know that the resistance now was 
universal over this country. No more horse trading — no more following suit — 
we all stand pat* 

i think it would even be welcomed by our "best minds" and might well bo 
the start of a gradual rise in prices* At least the price would be stabilized. 

There is no use denying we are weaker in manpower and resources thati wo 
used to be* We are not getting any stronger as time goes on — not at this rate. 
While we still have the strength, let us elect to fight it out and set the example 
now, before it la too late. 
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(?) who shipped their bonds to New York 
and demand payment in New York funds 
have been told to "come and get it'^ by our 
mayor. 

One of our Brother8’--Br other V. Glacier — 
would like the printer to run off another 
copy of the Journal for his benefit and send 
ji to 314 (Jth Streeti N. W,| Calgary, Pe has 
been a loyal member for years and never 
yet received a Journal. Sure^ we have writ- 
ten about It, Vern, but perhaps this form of 
prayer will be answered. 

Press Secretary, 

tEditor'a note: This is being taken care 
of,] 


L, U. NO, 349, MIAMi, FLA. 

Editor : 

Following the advice of William Green 
over a year ago* members of L, TJ, No. 343 
began fitting tbemaelves for employment in 
other Imea of endeavor, with the result that 
at the present time many of our membera 
are making a living outside of the trade, 
thereby increasing the chances of less for- 
tunate Brothers getting in a day*s work at 
the trade now and then. These Brothers who 
have gained outside employment are able to 
pay their dues and help keep the local intact 
and on the right side of the ledger* Some of 
the new vocations of our members ate farm- 
ing. fishing, caretaking, inventions* etc. 

The old order of sitting around the union 
hall, cussing and discussing everyone in 
general, breeds contempt and discontent. 
These "bull'* sessions usually consist of 
'^panning** all of the tocaPs officers and the 
business agent In particular. The accused 
person or persons is usually "on the spot*^ 
and b not given the opportunity to defend 
himself against the bitter criticism and 
ofttimes malicious and untrue statements^ 
Mountains are made of mole-billa and exag- 
geration usually prevails. Eeallzing the 
evils of this practice, we have tried to dis- 
courage it and have had remarkable co^ 
operation from our members during these 
trying times. 

We note with pride that our former mem- 
ber, Brother Ed. Garmair, Is somewhat of a 
big-shot politician m Baltimore. We also 
boast of a big-shot in local politics— L* W. S. 
Cosens^and. Incidentally, tbii Brother is a 
former sparring partner of Garmats when 
Garmatr had his training camp in Miami. 
They are both fashionable Beau Brummels 
and should be a "natural** in the next world*s 
champion pillow fight. 

Clarence Ov Grimm. 


L. U, NO, 377, LYNN, MASS, 

Editor ; 

Tommorow fs Washington's birthday. Jim 
Gitchell and I were planning to celebrate it 
in a fitting manner. He wanted to go to a 
night dub, but when I told him that on the 
morrow the Waldorf Lunch was eerving a 
pork chop with mashed potatoes, squash and 
spinach, all for 15 cents, our mind was made 
up. Out of a dollar we would save 85 cents 
if we Had the dollar. We decided to take 
advantage of this as next year we might be 
up against it. 

Why are so many deprospered men com- 
mitting suicide 7 It's because they*ve always 
had tbeiT food served on plates, missing the 
joy of standing in front of a grease joint 
and inhaling the aroma of hot dogs and grid- 
dle cakes coming from within, and then to 
imagine them under one's belt. Jim ate so 
much this way that he got the gout and had 
to go on a diet. Now he Is allowed to look 
only in dairy windows. Every one in our 
local Isn't Inhaling their food. The other 
fellow that's working ia swinging some 
pretty big jobs all alone, and if ho eon 
tinuos W(o*]l be eating out of his garbage can. 


f saw Henry Ityan in a lunch room one 
day. I counted four doughnuts in his throat. 
He looked like a python eating rabbits; 
"Hen"* must have got paid for that one out- 
let he put in. lie dug u cesspool. He says 
this depression Is only newspaper talk; his 
suggestion that locals help each other, was 
good. The plan la to have a local la Florida 
send us a carload of bananas and pineapples 
and we could send them a carload of snow- 
balls and a cook book. 

I guess the contractors in our town expect 
another war. They are folding up one by 
on© and retiring to their cellars. They want 
to look out or theyll get enmeshed by the 
spiders. I saw by the papers where a daddy 
long legs held a reptile until Its demise. 
They won't get Burt blarshalt though* He's 
too fast for them. When he goes down the 
street everyone looks to see where th® fire 
is. I walk fast myself; everyone fs a sheriff 
to me until proven otherwise. 

Gus Sorberg b building a new house. He 
let the plumbing out to Jim Gitchell, the 
lathing to Jim Gitchell, and Jim Gitchell will 
do the painting and electric work. 

Now, Mr. Editor, 1 must bring my treatise 
on technocracy to a close with a suggestion 
made to me by Hlnkcy Dolan, He suggests 
that on meeting nights we have a few of 
those atepladders that have steps on both 
sides, so that the Brothers could dash up 
one side and down the other. Thin Wuuld 
take their minds from the gas pipe, rope and 
gats. A prire of a hatful of knobs and tubes 
would add rest to the contest. It would 
break the depression eiiclo of thought, and 
let them get a night's sleep, Hinkey's sug- 
gestion to give them a piece of B. X. to 
get a little overtime white sleeping, might 
end in disaster^ They might strangle the 
wife in their sleep and that would be a 
calamity. 

Eeny Quimby. 


L. U* NO, 3S2, COLUMBIA. S. C. 
Editor: 

Well, another month has rolled around 
and I haven't anything of interest to wriio 
about as things are still very slow here. 
We have only two or three men working 
part time, the others are on the bricks and 
Brother "Hard Rock" Johnnie Rivers* per- 
petual frown has grown considerably darker 
lately. 

The sates tax question is up before our 
state legislature and a committee from the 
City Federation of Trades has requested 
a hearing which has been granted (results 
unknown). The state has floated a loan 
from the R. F. C. to aid the unemployed 
and have given quite a few of the neediest 
some work which has helped some. A man 
can make at least n dollar a day on this 
work, all of which goes to prove — that 
prosperity Is Just around the corner. 

Our business manager reports that his 
farming activities are becoming more and 
more pressing as spring advances and he 
fears that soon wo will have to mark him 
off the pool room roll altogether. We will 
sure miss you, Oscar, but keep the home 
plows going. Since the U, S. Government 
has returned the prohibition question hack 
to the states our little financial Bccretary 
can be seen daily going to and from the 
state Gnpitol muttering something about 
beer. Wtt knew what you liuve in 
mind, Bobbie, you wicked, wicked man; but 
here's hoping. 

C. T. Gartman. 


The core of the whole Issue in recovery Is 
to get adequate purchasing power in the 
hands of the masses. All other items are 
trivial and almost irre1evant.^HaTTy Elm^T 
Barv.es, in Ne%e York Wnrld Tehffram. 


L. U, NO. 409, WINNIPEG* MAN, 
Editor: 

This being a short month, and the writer 
being short of news — as the railway situa- 
tion is marking time ns far as we are con- 
cerned — this epistle will be brief. 

Actually tho representatives of both the 
railways and the men aro now conferring or 
have conferred, and the outcome will be 
common knowledge I expect during March, 
which month ends the financial year. 

Until word in concrete form Is submitted 
to us via OUT recording secretary at a regu- 
lar meeting It would be unwise to make 
any prophesy. 

In my last letter I mentioned a possible 
addition to our membership, this materi- 
alized, and a further addition is anticipated 
next month (March), Now this is real 
news, and shows that this local U not only 
alive, but very wide awake, and does credit 
to the responsible officer handling the appli- 
cations* and to the prestige of L. U, No. 
409, I. B. E. W„ as wall. 

There are still a few who see only the 
black aide of the cloud, and no amount of 
persuasion can make them see anything 
else. 

All locals have these misguided souls who 
think wage agreements, etc., are a gift 
direct from Providence* therefore, they rea* 
son, why pay dtiea whan one can got those 
benefits for nothing? 

The silver lining of the cloud is apparent 
when persuasion by the one, and common 
sense by the other swells the membership. 
This IS real news. 

R, J, Gant. 


L. U, NO. 4Ift, PASADENA, CALIF. 

Editor: 

Since time immemonal the primary pur- 
pose of w^ar hat been to seize the enemy's 
posaessiont and deny them their use. (Quot- 
ing recent Sunday Times article.) If this 
be so then a comparatively small group of 
people have so arranged the world's finances 
as to constitute a virtual seizure of the gen- 
eral public's porchasing power, some three 
years ago, since then they have been busily 
engaged in sacking a defenseless public and 
have successfully resisted all the public's ef- 
forts to regain its lost wealth, thereby set- 
ting themselves up as public enemies. 

If the masses could arise, declare this 
group public enemies and punish them as 
such, what a lot better world this would be- 
come. We live in hopes. 

During February unemployment relief took 
a big spurt with the arrival of an R. F. C. 
loan to Los Angeles county of $1,770*000. 
some 400 additional men being given their 
allotted time in the Pasadena area alone. By 
public election It was voted to take $200,000 
of the light department's funds for relief 
work other than heavy labor to be spent 
over a period of months, other funds for 
this work being exhausted. All legal obsta- 
cles having been set aside, Los Angeles 
county Is now in a position to go ahead with 
dam No. 1 in San G.ibriel Canyon, latest 
advices being that 1,000 men will be at work 
on this project by the end of this year. 

Organized labor in I^s Angeles county 
lost their wage case against the Metropolitan 
Water District on technicalities, but plan to 
renew the fight for a standard wage upon 
being directly interested, that is having 
membera at work on this job. Contracts for 
several tunnels hava been let and material 
is now going out to them* power lines are 
being built, camps erected and ibis bigger 
than the Hoover Dam project getting under 
way at last. 

Each month sees the Electrical Workers 
J oiTRNAL bottor. This month's* Februory. 
truly points the way for economic recovery. 
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U iJiowa a lot of study on the part of each 
contributor. L. U, No. 702 nrtlcle by Mc- 
Qlasson nalU the lie about machines dlspiac- 
Ivig labor. Our quarrel Is wiUi those con^ 
trolling the machines. Lee Carver's, L. U. 
No. 4S3f article on Buy America doiervei 
credit. Some years ago the prune growers 
of the North Pacific States prospered in 
their trade with Belgium, which took large 
quantities of prunes and shipped glass in 
return till Andrew Mellon built a tariff wnlL 
At the beginning of this year there were 
thousands of tons of prunes in storage and 
the growers broke. Just the same there has 
been a serious overproduction of foodstufTi 
under the profit system, much more being 
produced than could ever be used even in 
the most prosperous times. This is an 
economic waste which is bound to hit the 
producer In dull times. Technocracy or 
economic planning would do much to pre- 
vent such waste. 

The etiemiei of public ownership have been 
busy here of lata having restricted various 
municipal department activities under the 
guise of economy. 

By the way, have you noticed how quickly 
the public enemies, or should I say powers 
that be, got busy and buried technocracy 
under a flood of deninlt Hardly a news- 
paper or radio station dare speak of it. Are 
we going to let them get away with It? Pasa- 
dena labor is planning for public lectures on 
technocracy. That should be lahor*s policy, 
everywhere. Tho public must be educated In 
these matters and organired labor must do 
Its part if we are to progress. 

Speaking of progress, rasadena'a meat 
cutters have been successful in getting a 
closing ordinance (hrough as a health meas- 
ure, materially Bhortentng their work day 
and week, at a time when other chain store 
employees were forced to work longer hours 
and seven days weekly. The ordinance calls 
for dosing at 6 p. m. and no Sunday work. 
Has anyone ever heard of an electrical 
worker getting better working conditions as 
a health measure? 

Well, I've been enriching the Southern 
California Edison Company long enough, so 
will sign off with the hope my rambling* 
reach the printer in time for the March 
Journal. 

H. W„ Hunevin, 


L. y. NO. 632. ATLANTA, GA. 
Editor: 

! was impressed very much with the 
slogan, Work and Win, of Local No. C28* 
and also the $3,000,(100 dortvod out of the 
workers^ pockets, by the railroads. It is 
high time that we should call a halt to 
this incessant nagging of w^age slashing, 
and let them know where we stand. This 
ran be made poisible, only by hard work 
with our executives, and helping one 
another. There is no need to go into detail 
as to the living condition* of the American 
mechanic, as hli living Is Just about as 
low as can be made possible. It is a snd 
thing to me that the American eapitnUst 
can not get along with peace, and harmony, 
without trying to gouge everything out, 
which the nation actually depends on In 
time of war and conflict. Fellow worker, 
the time is here, that we hear the call to 
band together closer than ever before, to 
stand up for our rights, and demand pro- 
tection in the way of living conditlona, and 
the protection of our families from poverty. 
The very words, work and win, we should 
adopt universally, and band together that 
we build up one of the mightiest organisa- 
tions in America today, so that when a 
depression threatens or a lull in business 
we can demand of the government, the 
same protection as the big business of to- 


day are demanding protection, through the 
so-called Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, from the government, rrotcctlon is 
what we have got to have. Yet, protection. 

Now that we have just elected a new 
administration at Wasbington. we shall 
hope upon hope, that this new change will 
bring us a new spirit, and better times and 
conditions that we American mechanics 
have been deprived of. can be restored. 
We should resolve today. In all the locals 
throughout the country to band together 
more closely with our executives, to build 
a labor organisation that will excel all, 
When we do ihlt, we can demand recognl- 
tion In the governmental iffairs that will 
relieve the itrain that we now have upon 
us, and have endured for some time. 
Brothers, we have been atanding still and 
in the same old ruts loo long. It is time 
now to do something. Broth era, remember 
the slogan, work and win, we should do alt 
in our power in this new year of 1H33 to 
co-operate and suggest to our executives 
and let them know that wo arc ready to 
push when tho push is needed. 

**Tm Sentinel*'. 


L, U. NO. 702, WEST FRANKFORT, 
ILL. 

Editorr 

(Cont^nwed fr^un February} 

The bureau of the census in its decennial 
enumeration collects the facta as to the 
^'gainful occupations'* of the people of the 
country and It dasaifles this information, 
presenting a separate statement for each 
industry and each division of the workers. 

For example, It shows tho number of 
workers ongrtgod in agriculture, In rnreatry, 
in mining, in Irnneportation^ nnd so on. And 
It sKowa tho numbor engaged in manufactur- 
ing and moehnnical industries. 

The following table presents the census 
reports of the total number of persons galn- 
futty employed in the mnnufacturing and 
mechanical industries of the country in the 
years indicated, together with the percentage 
of these numbers to the totol population 
(the calculation) and the percentage of the 
total gainfully occupied in all industries and 
callings in the nation: 

iVum6ar Pet. o/ Pet* o/ off 
enffafffd popufotfoii workers 


1880 

3.114,349 

6J 

193 

1890 . 

6,091.669 

6.1 

21.6 

1000 

7.086,993 

9.2 

24J 

1910 

10.628,731 

11.6 

27J 

1920 

12.818,524 

12.1 

30.8 

1930 .. 

14,317,535 

11.6 

28.0 

It is to be 

seen that 

these 

figures prove 


not only a steady increase through the bO 
years of the number engaged In the mautl- 
fftcturing and mechanical industries, but also 
a steady Increase in the ratio of the persons 
so engaged to the total population and their 
ratio to the total noinbeT of all workera, with 
the exception of IflSO, This means that there 
wore more porsoni engaged in these indus- 
tries in proportion to the population, and 
more in proportion to those engaged In all 
other mduitries at the time each decennial 
census was taken, 1930 being the single ex- 
ception in this unbroken growth. 

That exception is misily explained. The 
years from I91B to 1920 were abnornaal year* 
in many ways, but they were particularly lo 
in the great Increase of manufacturing 
which tho world war cmiaed In this country. 
Everyone old enough to remember the cir- 
cum.itatices of the war will recall the tre- 
mendous stimulation that was given to fac- 
tory production when the great manufactur- 
ing nations of Europe had virtually nil their 
man and machine power employed in the 
service of war and the world had to depend 


largely upon the United States for iti 
supplies of manufactured products. Amort- 
can factories were worked day and night to 
meet the oxtraordlnary demand which con- 
tinued through 1920. 

Indeed, the exports of manufactured prod- 
ucts in 1020 were the greatest of that period 
and by far the greatest in our history. 
Necessarily omploytucni In manufacturing 
and mechanical industries was swollen be- 
yond all precedent and the figures for these 
years cannot be regarded as rellablo indices 
of norma! employment. For this reason they 
have no real bearing on tho question here 
under eonsideratlon. Therefore, if we ex- 
clude them, as we must if we era to arrive 
at a correct Judgment, and com para the re- 
turns for 1030 with those of 1010, we find 
that there were many more workers engaged 
in the manufacturing and mechanical mdus- 
tries in 1030, both in proportion to popuIa-^ 
tion and In proportion to nil workers, than 
there were in 1010. And thii increase be- 
comea more impressive when we recall the fact 
thot the eensui of 1930 was taken six 
months after the beginning of the deprea- 
aion, when many thousand* of workers in 
these Industries had lost their johs. 

But the Bureau of Censui provides 
another teat. It takes a census of matiu- 
fneturea exclusively, at shorter intervals 
than the goneriil census (every flvo years 
from 1899 to 1921, and every two years 
since 1021). The information collected in 
these censuses includes the number of 
wage-earneri employed in the mnnufactur- 
ing establishments of the country, which 
it should bo noted, ia a more restricted 
classiflcatlon than that of the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries covered in 
the decetmlul census, and the number of 
workera is accordingly smnllcr. 

Because these censuses are not taken In 
the same years as the general census, the 
ratio of theie wnge-eamere to populotion 
or to the total number of workers cannot 
be precisely determined. But they show 
none the leas, the same trend of Increase 
rather than decrease of workers in fac- 
tories. In 1899 the number of wage -earners 
In manufactories according to those census 
returns, was 4,712,763: in 1969, 6.616,046: 
In 1919, 9,0-11,211, and in 1929, 8.831,743. 
Thus it is to be seen that in 1929 the num- 
ber of wage-eartters was only 209,006 less 
than in the abnormal year of 1919, and over 
8,200,000 more than in 1910. But here is 
another and convincing fact. The populs- 
tien from 1900 to 1930 increaied 60 per 
cent; from 1899 to 1929 the number of fac- 
tory wage workers increased 87 per cent, 
and the number of all persona engaged in 
the manufacturing and mechanical Indus- 
tries. as shown in the above table, increased 
over 100 per cent. 

It seems dear from all of these flgures, 
which are not esUmates but the unim- 
peachable statistics of the census, that 
employment In the manufacturing indus- 
tries as a whole has not been decreased by 
the machine, although if the machine has 
been destructive to employment anywhere 
it should be In these industriei: that, on 
the contrary, up to the beginning of the 
depression, factory and mecbanical employ- 
ment had shown a steady and proportionate 
increase under all normat circumstances. 

Now to show what the machine Has done 
to create employment in recent years. 

In the preceding, it has been shown that 
there is no foundation for the prevalent 
notion that the development of machinery 
Is destructive to employment iind that It It 
rapidly becoming a menace not only to our 
labor, but to our institutions. It has been 
shown that the rntio of general employ- 
ment to population haa been stead ily main- 
tained, and even increased during the past 
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half century. It liaa been that in the manu- 
facturing and machanicat InduBtrias^ cohere 
the evil effects of the machine should bo 
most conspicuous if they exist, employment 
as a whole has constantly increased. It has 
been shown, in short, that up to the time 
of the World -wide collapse of business and 
industry in 1920 human labor in general 
was holding its own in association with 
the machine, and accordingly there is no 
rcaaon to boliere that it will not continue 
to hold its own when normal economic con- 
ditions are restored. 

But it may properly be asked, how is alt 
this to be reconciled with the facts appar- 
ent to everyone who has any comiariinii 
with industry that new labor-saving ma- 
chines are continually reducing the number 
of workers required for certain tasks? The 
answer is that while machines lessen em- 
ployment in some directions they increase 
it in others, and that in the whole the 
increase js somewhat greater than the 
decrease. A few- examples will sufiice to 
prove this. 

It is just 50 years ago that electricity 
began to be an important factor in indus- 
try- Since then it has developed one of 
the greatest and moat potent induatries the 
world has ever known, haa made possible 
the invention of countless machines, and 
directly and indirectly has created new 
employment for millions of workers. Let 
anyone consider the innumerable electrical 
devices that now enter into every depart- 
ment of civilized life, the labor that is re- 
quired to make and to market these 
machines, the workers that are needed in 
the thousands of electrical plants of vari- 
ous kinds, and in all the ramifications of 
this industry, and one can begin to per- 
ceive the endless opportunities for employ- 
ment this industry has created and is still 
creating, opportunities that did not previ- 
ously exist. 

Within this century has been developed 
the machine which gives us our moving 
pictures. Our vast telephone system is vir- 
tually a product of this century. It was 
only 29 years ago that aviation came into 
existence. Radio is a development of the 
last 12 years. All of these have become 
great industries which have created new 
employment for many thousands of work- 
ers. And these are Just a few of the more 
conspicuous of the great number of 
mechanical industries that have come into 
being in recent years, all of them creating 
new opportunities for human labor. 

But perhaps the greatest employment 
maker of all is the automobile. Within the 
last 30 years it haa made work for milUonB. 
In 1900 there were only a few thousand at 
work in automobile plants; In 1929 there 
were 427,-l69 employed in motor vehicle fac- 
tories. But that is only a small part of the 
employment the automobile created. The 
factories for car bodies, tires and other ac- 
cessories employed almost as many more. The 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
calculates that all factories, together with 
the employees of motor dealers, dealers in 
supplies, tires and accessories, garage and 
repair shops, and the professional chauf- 
feurs and truck drivers, mode up a total of 
4.162,124 directly employed as a result of 
the automobllo industry in 1930, Still that 
is not all. 

The automobile industry is largely re- 
sponsible for the great oil and gasoline in- 
dustry, ami for the enormous development 
of highways, 

It ia claimed that automobiles consume 85 
per cent of the gasoline manufactured, and 
the refining and retailing of gasoline gives 
employment to some 400,000 parsons. The 
construction of highways hna made work for 
perhaps as mnny more not to speak of the 


SPRING'S MESSAGE 
By Carrie M. Wiley, Hardy, Ark, 
Dedicated to L. U. No. 602, Amarillo, Tex. 

Let's get in tune with Nature's song, 

She sings of spring the whole day long. 
Prom out among the crocus beds, 

Shy faces peep and nod their heads; 

The crows come dying all around, 

In careful search of new plowed ground; 
Bold Tohina hop about the lawn, 

In search of worms at early dawn; 

Gay birds, up in the tree tops high, 
Proclaim to all that spring is nigh. 

Thus Nature, in her gladsome way, 

Reveals to all — 'tig spring today! 

So, Brother, if your luck's run had, 

And burdens great have made you sad. 
And gloom has aettied all around, 

Just raise your eyes from off the ground. 
A lesson take from Nature's page — 

She's wiser far than any sage. 

Cold winter's enow, with ice and sleet, 
Cannot Dame Nature's way defeat; 

She sends the warm spring sun and rain, 
Her verdure green to grow again. 

Each birdie builds her home anew. 

Bright flowers bloom ’neath gentle dew. 

So, Brother, if your heart's grown cold, 
Beneath depression's icy hold. 

Remember that it's Nature's way 
To build anew from out decay. 

Now let's ail smile and all forget 
The yesterdays full of regret. 

With heads held high and steady hand, 

Ws'll win out yet in this fair land. 

Good times will surely come again. 

The same as Nature’s sun and rain. 

Thus spring has come, the same old way— 
It's up to us to save the day. 


industries that have developed in conse- 
quence of highway construction, among 
which are the ubiquitous and countless hot- 
dog stands. At the least there were over 
5,000,000 persons employed in 1930 as a di- 
rect or indirect result of this one machine, 
which came into existence but a little more 
than 30 years ago, and it is worth noting 
that this Is more than 10 per cent of the 
entire total gainfully employed in the coun- 
tryr according to the census of that year. 

Some machines reduce employment, other 
machines create employment. On the whole 
it appears evident that more employment Ee 
created than Is destroyed by the machine. 
Nor is there any reason to suppose that this 
process has ceased or will cease. 

New discoveries, new inventions, have not 
eomo to an end. More patents were iaatied 
in 1030 than in any preceding year. Fifty 
years ago no one could have imagined the 
existence of the innumerable things that are 
common today. Fifty years from now, no 
doubt, we shall have much that is at present 
Inconceivable. 

The machine is moving onward and it is 
always an instrument in the hands of man 
for his progress; never can it bo his master. 

Tn all that has been said in this series 
there is no wish to deny that there has been, 
is, and will be a problem of technological un- 
employment created by the machines that 
reduce employment. To the extent of this 
reduction they necessarily cause a shifting 
of dispossegsed labor from one industry to 
some other. How to make these readjuat- 
ments with the least possible loss of time 
and to the host advantage for the worker is 
a recognized problem that demandg earnest 
consideration, but the extent and the social 
Importance of such technological unemploy- 
ment has been enormously exaggerated, a a 
we believe wo have clearly shown in this 
editorial which ia here brought to a 
conclusion. DAitv McGlaebon. 


L. U. NO, 734, NORFOLK, VA, 
Editor: 

The "Buy American” movement seems to 
bo gaining hero, several local stores are dis- 
playing the signs "Made in America.” 

Are taxes too high? 

If we are to consider wastes in govern- 
ment, the answer is yes, but if we pro rate 
income from taxes, tbe answer might be 
quite different. 

We hear Citizen A telling the crowd all 
about it, he charges all public ofRciats with 
graft and incompetence. Citizen B aska 
Citizen A by what right he complains and 
Citizen A shouts, "I am a taxpayer.” 

Now Gittzen A is not well enough in- 
formed to know that he is indirectly taxed 
through his purchases; he thinks the rev- 
enue stamp on his cigarettes is put there 
to make smoking moro difficult and the list 
of qualified voters shows that he has not 
paid his poll tax since Hector was a pup. 
He evades payment of personal property 
tax thus: 

The deputy commissioner of revenue 
knocks at the door of Citizen A, announces 
the purpose of his visit and enters the 
house. Citizen A stands with his back 
against a closet door and walls that he 
couldn't get |50 for everything in the house. 

The deputy spies the electric refrigerator 
and asks its value. Citizen A says “that 
is only here on trial and I'm going to send 
it back.” Hector (no longer a pup) walks 
across the room. 'The deputy asks “Is that 
your dog?” and Citizen A uaya “Yes, but 
she has been unsexed.” 

The deputy after a ffnal look about the 
room decides there is not sulffclent property 
to make a declaration worth while and de- 
parts, whereupon Citizen A goes out to 
make the flnal payment on the electric re- 
frigerator, Citizen A opens the aforemen- 
tioned closet door and brings forth the 
radio, yacuum-Gleaner, sewing machine and 
her chest of tilvor while poor old unsexed 
Hector goes to the garage to attend the 
wants of her latest litter. 

The deputy commissioner of revenue 
knocks at the door of Citizen B end ia 
admitted- Citizen B acknowledges the 
ownership of considerable personal property 
and in due time receives a bill for taxes. 
Citizen B feeling It to bo hla duty to sup- 
port his share of the burden of government, 
pays his taxes, 

The deputy now knocks at the door of 
Citizen G, but receiving no response decides 
that no one Is at home, leaves a declaration 
blank in the mall box and proceeds to the 
home of Citizen D. Citizen D rudely In- 
terrupted in the act of admiring the new 
dining room suite which she purchased yes- 
terday, stands in the doorway and informs 
the deputy that the house ia rented fully 
furnished and that she possesses no per- 
sonal property. During this conversation 
Citizen C furtively removes a declaration 
from her mat] box and deposits the blank 
in the furnace. 

That night tho A's, B's, C's, and D's 
gather for a dlBCUssion on taxes and Citizen 
B was presented with a ripe, red, raspberry 
in recognition of hia performance of his 
civic duties* 

Yes, indeed! taxes are too high. 

Last week in Norfolk only 70 men re- 
ported for work on projects financed by 
R. F. C. funds. Can it he that Norfolk's 
unemployed have dwindled to 70? 

Do you inhale? 

SauVan, 


The depression has thrown a lot of jobless 
men on the road. They're destroying the 
reputation of hoboisin, — Jack McBride, Lib- 
eral Scieitcc (hofto 
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L. U. NO. 817. NEW YORK CITY, 

N. Y. 

Editor; 

Employment conditions In the New York 
region remnln unchanged and all those who 
are senstbkv realize that they must “stick 
by“ the organ I sat Lon In order to hold as far 
as possible the working conditions and 
wages now In effect^ ns it is very dlliicult 
to obtain any bettor conditions at the 
present time* 

In the interests of organization this local 
union gave n “hot dog nnd refreshmont 
spread" for the mornbershlp at the regular 
meeting held February 10» last; and Brother 
McCullough was "mnstor of ceremonies," 
Brothers Greene, McCtillough nnd I, K* 
Westward dlBcusscd the organizing of the 
“no bills," and five now applications were 
reported from Harmon. A number of 
“Juicy" storioa were told, and many of the 
members afier outing many “dogs" and 
drinking mvidi “refreshment" went home 
barking from both onds, 

The memberahip contributed gitO to be 
sent to Rov, Charles E, Coughlin, of De- 
troit, to help support his Sunday afternoon 
broadcasts in the Interests of the workers 
of the nation and labor, The broadcasts by 
this most able advocate of the interests of 
the "common" people as against the “pre- 
ferred" people can he beard over the radio 
every Sunday afternoon at 4 p* m. by tuning 
in on WORr 

The Industrial, banking, and political 
leadership of this country has proved Its 
incompetence to solve the prohlems con- 
fronting the O, S., and we nil are looking 
forward to a "new deal", which under no 
conditions can bo any worse than that 
which we have already egporienced. Brad- 
street's credit agency reports no precedent 
for condition i now existent in this country; 
a condition with millions ou the bread 
lines in Uio midst of ptouty; n condition 
of a few people who possess everything, 
and tens of millions who have little 
or nothing; with no definite hope In 
Bight, and all hands just drifting* These 
coTiditiona cannot eou Untie, und means 
must bo found to roostabliah employment, 
which will In turn rooBtnbUsb purchasing 
power and consumptiou of all kinds of mer- 
chandise by the workers and their families. 

President-elect Roosevelt and the new 
Congress wilt be left “holding the bag" of 
over a billion dollars In debts and the worst 
economic conditions which have over 
existed In this country; but hope gleams 
over the horiaon, when one remEmbera that 
all storms spend their force sooner or 
later; and that the longer they continue 
the weaker they become, until finally they 
are completely dissipated and clear weather 
retums. Therefore bettor conditions are to 
be expected sooner or later as wo live in 
a world of constantly changing conditions. 

Without trade unions for economic pro- 
tection, what can you offer ? 

W, A, CiiAFT. 


L, U, NO. 902, ST, PAUL, MINN, 
Editor! 

At no time has the necessity for n greater 
understanding and appreciation of the ad- 
vantages emanating for the wage workers 
from organization been grpater and more 
urgent than at present* And never before 
has it been more necesiiary that a sentiment 
favorable to the trade unions should prevDll, 
During Lhe ontlro time of its eKlatenee. the 
trade union movement's loyal and enthiisl- 
astic supporters and advocates* who have 
defended Its cause and to whose untiring 
elTortfi we owe the solidification and the 
permanency of our organizationa of today, 
have not been as numcroua as they should 


be. These pioneers and their successors of 
later days have at all limes unselfishly de- 
voted their energies to the creation of a well 
disciplined army* of which it was hoped and 
expected that in time it would be strong 
enough to preserve ond protect the Interests 
and rights of the workers in every regard* 
To them we owe the iuccesaful development 
and progress of our movement, and had it 
not been for their untiring eiTorts and their 
loyalty to our cause In Iho post, our orgnn- 
i 2 Lafeicmi would not have been able to make 
the advances of which they Justly can be so 
proud today, 

And oven today we have quite a number of 
Brothers who have followed the footsteps of 
our pioneera* who are devoted to the organ- 
ization with heart and soul and who are 
constantly trying to dovlso ways and means 
to help the organization onward. But their 
percentage is comparatively small when 
taken into consideration with the grunt maaa 
of workora, who aro still Kiirroumlcd by the 
fetters of indifference and negligcnco* The 
number of tbe latter is qullc alarming and is 
a brg danger, especially when such Indiffer- 
ence and negligence take bold of people who 
already are members of the orgHnization* and 
as such ought to guard thomselvca ngnintt 
such harmful development. 

We have not us yet arrived ut a stqgc 
where we can rest on our inurels* Not for a 
single minute must we be satisfied with that 
which BO far baa been achieved. Although 
wo all roalixe that groat things have been ac- 
complished for us by and through our or- 
ganization, we must be constantly on the 
alert that these achievements may remain 
ours and that they may not be taken from 
ua* The old adage* “Eternal vigil nnco is the 
price of liberty*" bolds Just ns true today 
as ever, 

Davr lUvronn, 


L* U. NO, ms, QUEBEC CITY, QUE* 

Editor: 

We kcop on hearing and reading different 
expressions given by name of the world's 
famous men on the nuestlon of this depres- 
sion. The most well known saying Is, that 
good times aro Just “nround the corner." 
Well, it is my honest belief, that If good 
feimos really are Just "around the corner," 
then wo must be living on a merry go 
round, because things are not any bettor 
hero, nor does the aapaet look any bettor 
for the near future. We members working 
on the railroads have to be mighty thankful 
to be working our IB days a month these 
days, ns oiitstdo the railroads, there ia 
nothing doing around this hurg. 

Recently a film was shown at a local 
theatre entitled* “Technocracy," Your 
humtde WHS there to see It, and came away 
believing that technocracy will sooner or 
later be the solution of the existing condi- 
tions today* This picture showed machin- 
ery In all its glory of it.s productions* etc,, 
whilst the speaker explained In detail the 
conditions by which technocracy could He 
suecessfully used by man in this age, when 
human labor is being threatened by ma- 
chine production. If this Idea was to ho 
written about, and givon ns much promi- 
nence In newspapora as Is trouble about 
war debts, and the war In the far east, then 
the general public would he educated to an 
idea which is feasible, and which may be 
the only cure to the existing malady called 
for the want of a better name, depression, 

Our general chairman. Brother McEwan, 
representing ub on the G, N. R.* seems to bo 
very l>u»y in Ottawa with other oillccrs of 
Division No* 4, and wo hope that their ef- 
forts to keep working standards going on 
as they are, or perhaps batter, will be 
crowned with success* 


Wall, this is about all this time* except 
that I wish it were possible to change cli- 
matic conditions, with Brother C, Grimm 
of L, U* No. 340, of Miami, Fla*; we're get- 
ting snow, snow, snow, and then some. 

Ah well, “beggars can't be choosera*" so 
au revolr, 

W* F* Uwms. 


History of Unemployment 
Insurance 

By International OfficerB, United Mine 
Workers of America 

At the beginning of this century certain 
labor associations in Belgium were paying 
unemployment benefitg. In 1002 the city of 
Ghent contributed to this relief fund, and 
tbe success of its operation led to its grad- 
ual expansion through the Btato* In 1007 
the state itself provided an nnminl subsidy 
distributed among the communal associa- 
tions; and in 1020 the entire system was 
organized on a national basis. This Is 
known as the Ghent system and with some 
modifications Is found a concurrent dovelop- 
mont in Denmark and Switzerland. 

Compulsory unemployment insurance be- 
gan with the British Act in 1011, which was 
first limited to certain industries. The 
post-wnr period witnessed a general exten- 
sion of this compulsory insurance; and 
similar legislation was enacted in Austria, 
Bulgaria, Germany, Poland and other 
Atates* Upon the establishment of tbe Irish 
Free State tbe compulgory unemployment 
insurance was continued as part of its 
social economy* Other countries, as Nor- 
way, Spain, nolland, France, Finland, 
Czechoslovakia* and as we have noted* 
BDlgium* Denmark and Switzerland, created 
voluntary Bystems of insurance. Thus IB 
countries have unemployment inaurancs 
eystems in operation with approximately 
Ji4,fKU)*On0 workers covered by compulsory 
fnsurnnee nnd 3,000,000 covered by volun- 
tory insurance. 

In only one country of those adopting un- 
employment insurance baa there been a 
aurromler of it. This was Russln, But the 
operation of tlio system in some of tbe 
countries hag been the subject of certain 
rriticism. Take the British system: Its 
insurance reserves are created to carry a 
load of 0 per cant of unemployment. While 
tlilH calculation was based on studies of 
previous experience, the ParUamontary Act 
of 1021 immediately began opernting in a 
period of unwonted depreasion- Growing 
distress among the unemployed led to the 
relaxoUon of the standard benefits con- 
templated by the original law. In the be- 
lief that the extraordinary depression was 
only temporary, there was an “extension of 
benefits" to those who bad oxhauBted their 
standard relief, and a relaxation of con- 
dition* for receiving relief* This ha* re- 
sulted in a deficit in the unemployment 
fund that reached $500,000,000 September 
1* 1031. Tbis deficit ha* developed under a 
system directed not merely to unemploy- 
ment inturance, but alao to emergency re- 
lief. Senator Wagner, in bia report of 
April 20, 103S, to tbe Senate Committeo on 
Unemployment Insurance, has this to say: 

“Certain factors, however, must be taken 
into consideration in measuring that debt. 
First, almost half of the amount of the 
rlobl, namely, $220*000*000, reprenenta the 
cost of administering for over 20 yeare nn 
clfthornto system of labor exchange*, nn in- 
ierest charge of over $60,000,000 for funds 
borrowed from the government, and all 
othor overhead of the tnauraneo Bystem* 
Second, it Is a fair inference that a very 
large proportion of tbe debt represents not 
the cost of the insurance system, but of 
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the pure relief which was dispensed 
through the mechanism of the insurance 
system « 

*^lt should be evident from the foregoing 
analysts that the British unemployinent 
Insurance system can not truthfully be 
called a *dole/ Evidonce tn the hearings 
reveal that S2.5 per cent of all the benefit 
payments during the life of the insurance 
system were supplied from premium re* 
ceipts and that only 17>& per cent comprised 
e^ctraordlnary appropriations and loans. 

'The so-called dole originally consisted 
of a free gift paid, not out of Insurance 
funds, but entirely out of the state funds* 
to e?t-serv4ee men and civilians for a poriod 
of 12 months during 101D and 1920 to meet 
the special emergency of the transfer from 
war to peace conditions* It was entirely 
unrelated to the unemployment insnranen 
system/^ 

The operation of the German system has 
also been the subject of criticism. The Urst 
anemployment insurance law was enacted 
in Germany in 1927. It had three objec- 
tives: fl> Ordinary unemployment insur- 
ance; (2) extended unemployment benefits: 
(3) welfare support. The law has operated 
during a period of unprecedented depres- 
sion* and it has been found necessary to 
increase the premiums from the total of 
3 per cent of standard wages to per 
cent, and to increase the government sub- 
sidies. In considering the records of un- 
employment relief In both Germany and 
Great Britain -the last few years* it must 
be kept In mind that their unemployment 
systems have had to carry the burden 
which has been met in the United States 
by organized charity and other forma of 
emergency relief* 

The Irish Free State furnishes a better 
example of the operation of strict unem- 
ployment insurance* On its establishment In 
1922 the Irish Free State took over the 
British system then in elTect* and has kept 
the system free from demands for general 
relief. As a result the contribution to the 
fund, or premiums, have been reduced, and 
a respectable surplus has been built up* 

None of the countries with unemployment 
insurance in operation would surrender tbo 
principle involved thoreln* An exhaustive 
review of public opinion abroad upon this 
economic adventure is set out in the admir- 
able report of Senator Wagner above 
referred to. 

Lack of Sunspots Injuring 
Radio Reception 

A threat from the upper air agalnat full 
enjoyment of radio during the coming winter 
is antidpated by Mr. 0, H. Caldwell* former 
United States Radio CommissioTter and now 
Editor of the New York City periodical 
EUctronics. Throughout the country, Mr. 
Caldwell states, radio listeners arc reporting 
poor reception of local hrondcasting stations* 
The average distance of good service from 
such stations has decreased from the usual 
159 miles to between 30 miles and 80 miles. 
There is frequent distortion of the radio 
wave, BO that voices seem alternately throaty 
and nasal or may become altogether unin- 
telligible* Music Is similarly distorted, not 
by any fault of the broadcasting or receiv- 
ing apparatus but by something that hap- 
pens to the radio waves on their way be- 
tween these two. Everything indicates, Mr. 
Caldwell believes, that the trouble is in the 
eltei. trifled uLratum believed to exist high In 
the atmosphere and called the Heayiside 
Layer. This is acting, it appears, as too per- 
fect a mirror for the radio waves, so that 
the part of the broadcast wave redacted back 
from the Heavisldo Layer mixes with the 


part received directly along the ground sur- 
face. This causes the distortion. Two years 
ago the Heaviside Layer was a less perfect 
mirror and did not cause ibis trouble. The 
change probably la due, Mr* Caldwell be- 
lieves, to the recent decrease of sunspots, 
the changes of the sun's radiation during 
the sunspot cycle of 11 year® being known 
to affect profoundly the character of the 
Heaviside Layer. If this is true the present 
injury to near-by radio reception may con- 
tinue or even may grow worse until after 
the mmiuium of the sunspot cycle, not ex- 
pected before 1934* 


Markets in New Wiring 

We are indebted to M. Rnbenstein, 
Local Union No, 3, for the following 
important material from the New 
York Journal. This material has been 
prepared by the Good Housekeeping 
Institute: 

"The electrical Indus trj^ has been busy 
for us, developing many devices and ap- 
pliances that will take the burden out of 
housokoeping, but the effectiveness with 
which these helps can be used depends 
largely on the adequacy of the house 
wiring* If you have a washing machine 
and do not have an outlet conveniently 
available, you may trip over the con- 
necting cord or perhaps introduce a con- 
dition that IS a fire hazard. If you have 
a vacuum cleaner and find that there is 
no outlet in the hall, so that the cord has 
to be connected first in one room and 
then in another in cleaning the hall 
carpet, you are put to an inconvenience 
that is unnecessary* If you light your 
living room with a number of portable 
lamps, and yet have iiiakeshift connec- 
tions to outlets that are too few for the 
size of the room, you have an unsightly 
condition that diepieaaes you. If any 
of these conditions exist, or if you find 
when you plug in a toaster that the fuse 
blows because the circuit has too many 
other appliances or lights on it, then 
your wiring ia inadequate. To be ade- 
quate, your wiring should meet your 
every need. You should have a place to 
use each of your applianeoB without in- 
convenience, and there should be outlets 
available for your lamps without the 


necessity of stringing connecting cords 
a]] around the room, 

“Fortunately, if you have inadequate 
wiring, the remedy is simple, and the 
expense not great. In modem wiring it 
IS easy to run additional circuits and, in 
most cases, without the disturbance of 
floors or walls* 

"Besides the provision of an ample 
number of convenience outlets to take 
care of portable lamps and such ap- 
pliances as the vacuum cleaner and the 
floor polisher; special provision should 
be made for certain other types of equip- 
ment* The electric range requires heav- 
ier wires for its operation than are 
needed for ordinary convenience-outlet 
circuits. If you are building a new 
house, and are planning to use an elec- 
tric range, have the special circuits in- 
stalled when building, for the work can 
be done more cheaply then than later. If 
you are going to use electrical kitchen 
appliances and, of course, you will, in a 
new house, see that separate circuits of 
No* 10 gauge wire are provided to the 
kitchen to insure the most satisfactory 
operation* Don’t forget outlets for your 
electric refrigerator, the electric clock, 
and a built-in or window type ventilating 
fan. 

"In the laundry, separate circuits 
should be provided so that the ironer, 
the washing machine, and the smoothing 
iron can all be used at the same time if 
desired. If an electrically-heated clothe.'^ 
dryer is to be used, a special circuit of 
heavy wires will ho required, as in the 
case of the electric range. 

"CuiiLrol of lighting circuits by 
switches at central locations is receiving 
more and more attention. We are mak- 
ing greater use of three-way switches so 
that lights can be turned on or off at 
dilTerent places; this saves steps. As a 
matter of protection in case of emergen- 
cies, some wiring systems are arranged 
so that from a central point in the house, 
usually the owner's bedroom, a single 
switch will light one light in each room 
of the house and floodlights to make the 
grounds around the house as light as 
day. 
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“Everybody kiiowa that the wiring in 
a houae is protected to prevent fires as it 
result of putting too many lamps or ap- 
pliances on one circuit or as the result of 
an accidental short circuit. Irtiprove- 
tnent has been made in the equipment 
used for this protection, and on© of the 
new developments provides circuit break* 
era instead of the usual fuaea. With 
these circuit breakers, if an overload 
occurs, the circuit is automatically 
opened to prevent the wires overheating, 
and then, when the cause of the trouble is 
removed, it is only necessary to flip a 
switch to restore the service on the cir- 
cuit There is no need to search for the 
circuit in trouble, because the circuit- 
breaker handle, when the breaker oper* 
ates, takes a position W'hich indicates im- 
mediately which circuit is in trouble. 
And, of course, there is no searching for 
new fuses to Teplac© the blown ones! 

“The connecting cords for lamps and 
appliances are a very important part of 
the wiring sj^atem, and they must be kept 
in good condition to avoid fire hazards 
and to keep appliances and lamps in ser- 
vice, One recent development that is of 
interest to consumers is the labeling of 
connecting cords which have met the 
requirements of the Underwriters' Labo- 
ratories. A little metal tag placed at 
regular intervals on the cord shows that 
It has been tested and found satisfactory. 
As a matter of protection to insure the 
use of good-quality connecting cords of 
any type, the consumer should look for 
this little label. Do not keep your con- 
necting cords In use when they are 
frayed or damaged. Have them replaced 
as a matter of safe^ and good house- 
keeping. 

“More attention, too, is being given to 
outdoor lighting, because we have com- 
menced to realize that the grounds 
arouml the house need not be un- 
usable after dark, but they may be 
made attractive and, in fact, have a 
night-time charm, which is distinctive 
and most pleasing. Waterproof outlets 
placed at strategic locations wdll fadli- 
late lighting the grounds. A lighted 
house number or an illuminated sign at 
the entmnee gate will aid the passing 
traveler or the expected guest. 

"Many houses with detached garages 
have night hazards because there is no 
lighting betw^een the garage and the 
house. This is an easy matter to remedy 
by means of a small flood light and a 
three-way switch in the garage and a 
similar switch in the house. With this 
equipment the light may be turned on 
at the garage and turned out at the 
house, or vice versa. And if you want a 
maximum of convenience for driving into 
the garage at night, the way can be 
lighted by a suitable switch on a con- 
venient standard alongside the driveway, 
or the garage doors may be opened for 
you automaticaly by motor-driven equip- 
ment set in motion by a switch, or by the 
'electric eye' photo electric cell respond- 
ing to the beam from your headlights. 

“So many interesting things can be 
done with electricity in and around the 
house that careful thought should bo 
given to the wiring facilities to make 


possible the things we would like to do. 
We are beginning to realize that besides 
the utility functions of electricity, there 
are many things it can be used for, not 
only to make our homes more comfort- 
able, but more attractive and more 
modern — New York Journal* 


ONE OF OUR CALIFORNIA 
MEMBERS VIEWS TECHNOCRACY 

(All Acrostic on Technocracy) 

Some think lochnocrncy an idea quite new. 
Others know whore it came from. Do you? 
Can you deny that it "rings” sort of true? 
It's the natural result of 1932. 

And whether you like it or not, tny friend. 
Living Inianety is nearing its end. 

It makes little difference about Iho name, 
Some changes are going to be made in the 
“game." 

Marx "knew hU onions," and Bellamy, too. 

It may not he so new, bat it looks nice in 
ink. 

So long as it causes people to think. 

"Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
Oh, that may be true now as in days of yore. 
Many's the time facts and truths have been 
told 'em, 

ft may be the "techs'* can better unfold 'em. 
Now for tho ailnston apropos these times— 
Glance up and down long the front of these 
lines. 


LABOR, DURING SLUMP, MOST 
PATIENT GROUP, SAYS 
CREDIT CONCERN 

Of ail grrmips labor has been the most 
patient in the face of three years of distress 
and should accordingly bo rewarded through 
a fMrmanent system for protecting labor 
against diitresa during periods of unetn- 
ployment. says an editorial In tho current 
issue of 'Tredit Where Credit Is Due” pub- 
lished by the rommeTcml Credit Company. 

''Among all the groups of Amertran citi- 
lens that have suffered courageously and 
in a loyal spirit during the last three years' 
ordeal the reward for patience and restraint 
it seems to us is overwhelmingly due to 
labor and the credit for labor's forhearance 
chiefly to the American Federation's states* 
man like leadership,” the editorial states. 

"In the face of wage reductions and un- 
precedented unemployment aecompnnied by 
wont on the part of many and some acute 
suffering, strikes have been few and riot- 
ing almost unheard of. Tho communistic 
trend has been negligible. Labor has car- 
ried on uncomplainingly and given an im- 
pressive demonstration of loyalty to Ameri- 
can instttulionn. Its reward ahoutd be a 
new and voluntary plan for tho distribution 
of income from Industry whereby the laborer 
Is protected ngainst the huxards of unem- 
ployment or incapacitation and the eco- 
nomic order at a whole defended from such 
shrinkage of consumption as that which haa 
accompanied and aggravated the present 
depression. 

"The logic of new policies in this respect 
Is flo overwhelming that industry's apparent 
reluctance to adopt them is hard to under- 
stand. Capital has, in the long run, as 
much to gain as labor by a program that 
insures against sharp or prolonged curtail- 
ment of production. Its profits under such 
a system might not be so spectacular but 
neither would its losses. Its prosperity 
would bo continuous and Its progress 
sustained. 


"America bss every material asset re- 
quired to realize her dream of Utopia. With 
a hit of clearer thinking tho bright vision 
that we lost three years ago may yet come 
true," the article concludes. 


Automatic Foreman Saved 
Half of Factory’s Light Bill 

Klectric eyes which watch the day tight hour 
by hour and turn on artiflclai lights or turn 
them off at the exact times when this is 
necessary saved one- half of the year's light 
bill for a factory reported to the Society 
of Industrial Engineers of Newark, N. J., 
In a recent address by Mr. O, H. Caldwell, 
former United States Radio Commissioner 
and now Editor of the New York City maga- 
slne, Elortroniea^ The device used was a 
photo-eiectrk coll which turns light rays into 
electricity* When tho daylight outside was 
bright enough to keep the work rooms well 
lit tho light entering the photo-electric cell, 
placed inconsptcuoasly in the room, was 
converted into an electric current which kept 
the factory lighta turned off. Whenever eve- 
ning approached or a storm went by outalda 
to darken the sky the cell detected this dif- 
ference In the inside Olumination and turned 
jon the artificial lights. Ordinarify, Mr. Cald- 
well etplamed, this duty of turning tights 
on or off Is relegated to the foreman, who 
may he busy when darkness falls and thus 
turn them on too late but who is more 
likely to make the rwerse orror and to for- 
get to turn them off when natural daylight 
comes back after a storm or late on winter 
morninga. The photo-electric cell never 
forgets, so that no light Is wasted. The full 
year's teat, Mr. Caldwdl states, showed a 
bO per cent saving in light bills as well as 
providing more uniform light in the factory. 


Closed Throat Opened By 
Radio Heat 

A man whoso throat was opened by radio 
waves after ordinary surgical methods had 
failed was reported recently to the Academy 
of Sciences, in Paris, by tha veteran experi- 
menlcr In this fioldt Professor J. A. d'Arson- 
val, os a case treated by Dr. Bordier, The 
victim had drunk a strong solution of caus- 
tic potash or "potash lye.” The result was 
a severe corrosion of tho tissues of the 
thront and esophagus so that tho latter tube, 
connecting the mouth with the stomach, 
closed op entirely. The surgeon in charge 
of the case then made an opening directly 
into the stomach and the patient was kept 
alive by liquid food supplied through thia 
opening. In this condition, with the eso- 
phagus altogether closed so that swallowing 
was impossible, the patient came to Dr* 
Hordler. For a period of 20 minutes each 
day Dr. Bordter passed through the chest at 
tho spot where the esophagus had grown 
together powerful currents of high-frequency 
electricity of tho kind used in radio and 
which have been applied by Professor d'Ar- 
sonval to many medical uses. After four 
days a tiny passage opened through the 
obstruction caused by the caustic scar* In 
a few more days the esophogus opened alto- 
gether, Tho cause of the remarkable cure, 
Dr, Bordier and Professor d'Arsonval be- 
lieve, is that local heat created by the radio 
currents in the part of the esophagns dam- 
aged by tbs caustic liquid brought much more 
fresh blood to tho parts and aided the absorp- 
tion of the scar tissue so that the esophagus 
opened again. 


Nationality and former place of reBidence 
aro not important when men are cold and 
hungry. — H^^wood Broun, Noio York. 
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ILLS GIVE WAY UNDER ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 

(Cotithiuutl ifmii imgK |{^) 

aamimptiofi on which these bills are 
baaed Is that our basic induatriei are 
EufTering from overdavalopmeut and in- 
ternal competition which result in the 
bankruptcy of employers and in the im- 
poverishment of the workers, and that 
we shall be able to re^employ the mil- 
lions of our idle workers only gradually, 
as we work out methods for stabilizing 
conditions. They are also based on the 
conviction that the experience of the 
last few years proves that very few of 
our industries are capable of governing 
themselves and that they must be sta- 
bilized with the aid and under the super- 
vision of the government 

The most important example of these 
bills is the Davis-Kelly bill which applies 
to the soft coal industry. It provides 
for licensing and regulating coal cor- 
porations, for permitting mergers and 
consolidations, selling pools and market- 
ing agencies under the supervision of a 
federal coal commission. The idea of 
the bill is to remove the conditions that 
foment cut-throat competition without 
impairing property rights or giving the 
government the power to fix prices. 

i am in favor of such legislation, but 
1 think that legislation along such lines 
Is likely to be slow. We should there- 
fore experiment with the same idea on 
a more or less voluntary basis with gov- 
ernment stimulus and assistance. It 
would seem to me that the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Com- 
merce could make it their business to 
start a series of conferences within each 
industry bringing together employers 
and employees for the purpose of con- 
sidering the needs and possibilities of 
development within each industry. In- 
dustrial boards might be set up in each 
of the major industries composed of 
representatives of employers, workers, 
and the public, with a suMcient re- 
search stafT to begin at once investi- 
gations into the possibilities of extending 
the market and of determining the 
potential demands and developing meth- 
ods of incieasing employment. 

Indoitry Cri«* for Plaaning 

The objection to such legislation ia 
that it will extend the functions of gov- 
ernment and create a state capital- 
ism which will build up an appalling 
bureaucracy. The answer is that we 
cannot avoid the tendency towards 
greater collective control of economic 
activities. Even conservative business 
men realize more and more that they 
cannot continue under present competi- 
tive conditions without destroying one 
another and creating conditions of gen- 
eral industrial chaos. Everything in mod 
om life points in the new direction of 
planning. The increasing size of estah- 
Ushraents, the greater dependence of 
business upon credit and hanking, the 
consDlidation of control in the hands 
of a few who are not subject to public 
responsibility, the increasing dependence 
of one industry upon another, the grow- 


ing interdependence of all economic life 
— all these factors make it no longer 
possible for us to remain ’within the 
sphere of the individualistic economy 
which regarded each business as a thing 
unto itself and each individual as a self- 
sulTiclenl uniL Also, all uur eH'urUi to 
build economic equity and justice on an 
individualistk basis have failed. We 
have witnessed the moat colossal failure 
of speculative individualism between 
1924 and 1929 — a failure in the face of 
the most extraordinary technical means 
for making good — a failure due to the 
very success of individualism — a col- 
lapse of a method of doing things due 
to its O'wn inherent contradictions. 

It is possible to build a planful indus- 
trial system without building up a huge 
centralized bureaucratic state. It b now 
generally admitted that state capitalism 
may be defective and clumsy in opera 
tion. But we have experience which 
shows that the human mind is capable 
of devising new mechanisms which 
would reconcile individual initiative 
with the needs of collective control in 
the public interest. 

Specifically, this aim must be achieved 
by means of following the path of de- 
centralization, by public corporations in 
each major induriry, giving sufficient 
weight to the interest of those engaged 
in it and to the public interest and allow- 
ing as much authority as b necessary to 
those who are competent to handle the 
technical problema of management. A 
National Industrial Board would supple- 
ment the structure and would consider 
the interdepeitdcitl needs of dilFcrent 
industries, 

V, Central Council Needed 

A program of indUfilrbl planning and of 
immediate meamres, nuch as is outUnod 
above, is not a matter of ono, two, throe, or 
four youm. It U a long-ratigo enturpriao. 
What we can do in the next four yean b 
merely start it going and to imbue it with 
the energy which will carry it forward. 
And wo may hope tbot with each step for 
ward, the economic Ufa of the country will 
be invigorated and wc will be farther on 
the way towards tasting recovery. 

However, If a program of Indnsiriat plan- 
ning u to be succeseful. It requires some 
further co-ordination. It it necessary that 
some central agency be entrusted with the 
task of thinking of national economic and 
social problems in their interrelatLons and 
of furthering a proper balance between our 
specific policies, ft U for these reasons 
that I would advocate as one of the most 
essential things the establishmoni of a 
national planning counclU 

There has been much dbeussion of this 
question in the last few years. Some peo- 
ple^and I was one of them^hove advo- 
cated an economic congress composed of 
representatives of economic groups, such 
as employers, bankers, farmers, labor pro- 
fessional groups, and conaumera. The value 
of such an economic congress Is that it 
provides a mothod for bringing functional 
groups together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their apecifie economic problems 
and of settling economic dlfferenccB. 

However, in view of the situation which 
is looming ahead, it aeems to me preferable 
for the time being to have a planning coun- 
cil comparatively small in sikc and com- 


poHod of people selected with a view to 
their knowledge, experience, detachment, 
and capacity for taking a largo national 
point of view. We already have suiBcient 
means for bringing to light the confilctlng 
interests of different economic and social 
groupa. But we have no method of judging 
Ihoiso differencoB objectively and of recon 
clling them into some sort of national 
policy. 

It it for thb reason that a small plan- 
ning council compoiiod of rompetent per- 
sona regardless of group interests or afiilia- 
tions b pTeferabb. It promiaea what we 
need most at the present time — namely, a 
means for bamesiing all the knowledge and 
capacity that the nation possesses In order 
to bring them to bear upon the solution of 
our economic problema. 

Effecta Should be Anttclpaled 

I see these big tasks ahead for such a 
council. First, It should survey the numer- 
ous proposals for economic recovery, It 
should examine the consequences which 
these proposals are likely to have if carried 
out, and should clarify these anticipated 
consequences to the country. For instance, 
if we are to pursue the policy of inflation, 
we ought to have before us a dear pic- 
ture of Just what kind of Inflation we would 
pursue — currency inflation or credit infla- 
tion — Just how such inflation would affect 
different prices, what industries would re- 
spond more quickly to such inflationary 
measures; how and at what point this In- 
ftatiun would have to be stopped, and how 
that would be done, Furthermorot what 
would happen at the point when such in- 
flationary policy reached a stage at which 
it would begin to be discouraged. Wr 
should also want to have a clearer picturt 
of the Interrelations of such inflationary 
policy to the present international debt tit- 
natinn and to other major policies which 
the government would have to pursue, 
namely, in relation to taxation, the budget, 
the public debt, and so on. 

Second, the coancll should be charged 
with the task of studying ways of fnereas- 
Ing the national income and of distributing 
it more equitably. Third, the planning 
council should act In an advisory capacity 
to the President. This is preferable to the 
method of depending upon the advice of 
private persons representing special groups 
or only indirectly responsible to public 
opinion. 

VI. Action, Not Talk Needed 

There are at priisent In nongress several 
bills for the establishment of such s coun- 
cil as is here advocated. The best known Is 
perhaps the La Foltetta bill In the Senate. 

But there Is one problem ahead which li 
of special importance In view of the de- 
veloping aituatlon. That Is the problem of 
combining careful judgment with speed of 
action and yet preserving our essential 
liberties. It is illuminating of our present 
state of mind that there should have been 
talk of investing the President with dicta- 
torial powers in order to balance the 
budget. Are we so ready to fall in line 
with the trend in other countries towards 
dictatorial methods? What an historic 
calamity it would be if the United States, 
the greatest western democracy, should so 
easily abdicate without trying to dovlie 
other ways of achieving Its ends. 

It is true that our political democracy 
was ft more offertlvn InstiTiiTnent when eco- 
nomic issues were simple and when the ex- 
pansion of productive forces could be en- 
trusted to energetic and self-motivated in- 
dividuals. But we need not despair of the 
esscntiRlly democratic method even today 
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in tbfl face of our complex problems and of 
the social nature of our economic mecha- 
nismsi if we can supplement It and modify 
it in accord with new developments* What 
we must do is to discard traditional meth- 
ods and procedures which are not of the 
essence of democracy at all* 

The problem that faces democracy today 
is to keep the essential right of the people 
to choose and change tholr rulers to have 
free public discussion and to be the final 
judges of the acta of their government 
and yet to reduce the amount of talk for 
the sake of talk, to shift the center of 
gravity from group disagreements to the 
search for national, co-ordinated policies, 
and to evolve methods for a ttulck connec- 
tion between legislation and execution. 

Speed Is Needed 

Might we not have for this purpose a 
congressional committee of action which, 
in co-operation with the national planning 
council, would help the President to expe- 
dite necessary legislation by the modifica- 
tion of congressional rules when necessary? 
Might we not have a permanent interstate 
conference of the governors such as Presi* 
dent Roosevelt has called as the first act 
of hla administration? This would help the 
administration to keep In touch with the 
American people and to increase the sensi- 
tiveness of the federal government to the 
needs of the different sections of the 
country* Might the Congress also not set 
definite limits to discussion and arrange to 
dispose of bills within a given time? 

Summing up, I should say that the 
essential need of the next four years is the 
bringing of order and co-ordination into 
our economic and political activities^ The 
next four years arc going to be extremely 
serious* They are likely to play an im- 
portant part in the history of the nation. 
They may be regarded as a transition per- 
iod* During these four years, it will be 
decided whether America can plan its eco- 
nomic salvation* The alternative is grave, 
for peaceful planning during the next four 
years will he running a race with revolu- 
tion and dictatorship* %Ve must overcome 
our natural hesitancy towards change and 
muster our courage for experimentation 
in orderly progress* If we show capacity 
to harmonize our Institutions with the 
revolutionary changes in technology, we 
need have no fears* We may then look 
forward to four years of progressive and 
d em 0 c ratio recon str ucti on * 

RADIO 

(Continued from page 121) 

aluminum can, costing less than 30 cents 
as bought by radio aet manufacturers, rep- 
resents the same capacity and working 
voltage as a paper condenser measuring 
perhaps 6 x G x 6 inches and costing close on 
to $2 to the radio set manufacturers. 

Today, the electrolytic condenser is gen- 
orally accepted by radio set manufacturers 
in the better grade ns well ns the cheaper 
sots* Whatever problems may have faced 
the early users of electrolytic condensers 
have been overcome by now. Electrolytic 
condensers are now rellablo, quiet and 
capable of rendering long and satisfactory 
aervico* Also, they are most compact and 
in keeping with the requirements of the 
small radio sets of today* The latest elec* 
trolytic contlenaers aro a still further im- 
provement, mainly by way of higher work- 
ing voltages (full fiOO volts), quicker re- 
forming time, minimum rreise, and longer 
life. In addition to the filter or high- 
voltage units, low voltage or by-pass con- 
den sera are alBo available In cardboard and 


paper containers, offering very high capac- 
ity values at very small coat. 

Although mica condensers have not the 
place in present-day receivers which they 
had in earlier home-made seta, such units 
as are being employed are of a much higher 
grade* The earlier mica condensers were 
simply assemblies of mica and tinfoil 
clamped tegether and dipped in wax or at 
best vacuum Impregnated- The assembly 
was quite exposed even with its thin coat- 
ing of wax. Of late the exposed mica con- 
denser has given way to the moulded bake- 
lite type in which the assembly is fully 
encased and protected by a neat casing* 
Manufacturers are capable of holding the 
capacities to within 10 per cent plus or 
minus of slated values, and on special 
order can even got to within a 2 per cent 
tolerance, at a slight increase in cost 

One of the odd condensers developed for 
modern radio purposes is the “toothpick’* 
condenaor* This is simply an assembly 
of mica and tinfoil, the pile of interlarded 
materiali being placed in a metallic clamp 
which is squeezed to a predetermined pres- 
sure so as to obtain a precise capacity 
value* So delicate is this assembly that 
more or less “squeeze” varies the capacity 
of the toothpick condenser intended for the 
intermediate-frequency circuit of the super- 
heterodyne receiver, and the steel clamp 
permanently holds the unit to the required 
capacity* 

Condenser manufacturers have facilitated 
the repairing of radio sets by o fie ring re- 
placement units. In the case of paper 
condensers, condenser sections or “car- 
tridges” are offered in a complete line of 
working voltagos and capacities, and in 
various dimensions. These bare sections or 
cartridges are provided with pigtoit leads 
and wax dipped* They may be placed in- 
side tho can or casing of the radio set, 
taking the place of the broken down sec- 
tion, or mounted outside the can, to sim- 
plify the repair* Mica condensers are of- 
fered in sets or kits. Electrolytic con- 
densers come in standardised can or card- 
board containera, for easy replacement. 

For years the condenser was the weak 
link in the A* C* radio set. Later it was 
the resistor* Both these elements have 
been fully developed to the point where 
they can cause only a minimum of trouble* 
Tho fact that n typical radio set can oper- 
ate year after year with no other attention 
than tho possible replacement of a tube 
or two, indicates better than any statement 


NOTICE 

We have in formation that 
W- C, Jenkins, formerly a 
member of this organiza* 
lion and an international 
representative, has visited 
several local unions, and ob- 
tained money from them. 
We, therefore, warn all local 
unions to refuse to do any- 
thing for him. W. C. Jenkins 
is not now a member of the 
Ip Ep E. Wp, and has no con- 
nection whatsoever with this 
officep 


possibly could tho vast amount of splendid 
development that has taken place within 
tho radio industry, aa well as the Inherent 
honesty of radio set manufacturers who 
have remained in business- 


Machine Turns Grain Directly 
Into Bread 

A machine called the “autopane" or self- 
breadmaker, has been invented by Signor 
Mentoro Teoderl, of Ferrara, Italy, to con- 
vert harvested grain directly into bread 
without making flour or carrying out any of 
the complicated processes of present bread 
making. There bos been little improvement 
in bread making, Signor Teodori points out, 
for thousands of years* The grain still Is 
ground to flour, sifted, mixed with water and 
other ingredients, raised by yeast or other- 
wise and finally baked, all in much the same 
way as was done by prehistoric people hun- 
dreds of generations ago* Shipping grain 
to the mills to be ground and handling and 
storing the flour are costly and wasteful, he 
maintains, in comparison with direct bread 
making* Modern women cannot be expected, 
he agrees, to grind their own grain and sift 
their own flour as ancient housewives did 
but these tasks the “autopane" takes off 
their hands* Tho machine may be operated 
either by gas, electricity or water power. A 
supply of wheat or other grain is poured 
into ft. Just as the grain comes from the 
harvesting machinery* The “autopnne" 
grinds this grain to flour, sifts out the husks 
or other materials which are to be rejected, 
mixea the powdered grain immediately with 
the other ingredients for bread, allows time 
for this dough to rise and finally bakes it In 
an automatic oven attached to the machine* 
All this is done without human labor except 
to pour the grain into the macKine* The ma- 
chine is to be manufactured in various sizes, 
Signor Teodori announces, so that baken, 
hotels, restaurants or even ordinary house- 
holds may dispense with the services of 
miller and hnker. 


Shoes Steamed, Soaked and 
Stepped On By Machine 

At least one shoe store in the United 
States tests its shoes by cooking them for 
a night and half a day in an oven at a 
temperature of BO degrees and a relative 
humidity also of 90, by soaking them for 
the same period in a solution of tartaHc 
acid and finally by stepping on their toes 
with a mnehme that weighs as much as 
half a dozen human toe-steppers* If tho 
shoe stands all that It is suspected of being 
all right* This shoe store is in the Haw- 
thorne plant of the Western Electric Com- 
pany, near Chicago, and the tests are made 
by that plantN chemical laboratory so that 
approved "safety shoes** may be nvailahle 
for sale to employees at cost* The safety 
feature consists, it is explained in a recent 
announcement by the Company, in a strong, 
box-like toe built into the shoe so that acci- 
dental squeezes under machinery or falls of 
heavy crowbars across a worker’s toe will 
not cause serious Injury. Use of these shoes 
has resulted, the announcement states, in a 
record of but X8 toe injuries last year, tho 
lowest ever recorded for a similar plant* The 
testing of typical shoes in hot, moist air 
is to duplicate under extreme conditions the 
effects of hot, damp weather. The bath of 
tartaric acid duplicates the effects of per- 
spiration, this solution having been found 
to be the most suitable substitute for actual 
perspiration over months of wear* 
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RAIL PLAN WHICH IGNORES 
WORKERS TABOO 

fContliiucft frotn [iKgtt iOT) 

of land (greater in siae than the total 
area of the states of MainOp New Hamp* 
shirop Vermont, MnsBOchuaottB, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virgima, North and South Garo- 
litia) having forests, coal and Iron mines 
and oil deposits, which were donated to 
the railroad interests in the nature of 
land grants, in addition to the donations 
of millions of dollars of public money 
as well as the millions of surplus earn- 
ings, which certainly must be credited 
to the puhlic and considered as public 
wealth and not as private property on 
which the railroad owners are entitled 
to receive consideration. 

Early in 1932 the railroads claimed 
they were in very bad hnancial condi- 
tion — that receiverships would be in- 
Gvitablo if relief was not obtained. They 
submitted to the organizations and the 
public statistics intended to show they 
were making practically nothing over 
their fixed charges, but it wag pointed 
out to them that even in the greatest 
depression year of 1931 the railroads 
had earned more than 5 per cent on 
all private investments which had actu- 
ally been made and remained in their 
properties. This statement was substan- 
tiated by their own figures, based on the 
Interstate Commerce Commisaton's re- 
ported net capital of the railroads — 
that is the total of their outstanding 
stockB and bonds in the hands of the 
public* These were startling figures^ 
but they were facts and they have not 
been denied* 

MillioiiB Given Railroad* 

Tn 1932 freight rate increases were 
instituted with estimated revenues of 
$125,000,000 — a wage reduction of 
railroad employees of approximately 
$215,000,000 — and loans have been 
made from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the railroads of over 
$300,000,000 in order to stabilise, it is 
said, the financial structure of this coun- 
try — all agencies apparently ai^smmug 
the position that the railroad wage 
structure was safRcient to support those 
dependent upon it for a livelihood* 

Technology Talcct Toll 

However, an erroneous impression re- 
garding wages has been built up. The 
facts are that the principal cause of 
inadequate wages tn the railroad indus- 
try ia part-time employment. Less than 
60 per cent of the necessary workers in 
this industry are assured of continuous 
employment and these workers, so as- 
aured, are producing over 25 per cent 
more per man hour and per ion mile 
than ever before in the history of this 
industry. Thousands of men only work 
from four to eight months per year and 
the maintenance men in the shops and 
on the right of way are idle for a sub- 
stantial part of the year. In the months 
of employment their wages may average 


about as reported, but average eamtngs 
on the basis of $1,600 per year for only 
eight months of work equal only 
per year* Certainly an industry with 
the potential service of the ranroads 
should stabilize employment so ns to 
assure a given number of employees a 
certain amount of work per year at 
adequate wages. We assume the posi- 
tion that the primary service and pri- 
mary obligation of every industry is to 
furnish a livelihood to those who have 
invested their lives in that industry and 
not for the purpose of paying a dole to 
idle capital invested in plants and 
equipment 

Sympathetic understanding should be 
given to the insisteneo of railroad em- 
ployees that fixed charges for subsists 
ence necessary to keep human beings 
alive and to prevent encroachment of 
disease and destitution must be met 
somehow — and if this industry cannot 
supply its necessary employcea with 
even the means of subsistence in the 
time of depression, from whom is this 
support to be obtained? If the railroad 
industry cannot take care of its own, 
then the management and employees 
should join in asking outside aid to ae- 
compHah that very purpose. 

All Citizen* ConcerQcil 

In outlining the above we desire to 
make it clear that our statements are 
not criticisms of the existing manage- 
ments. We recognize sympathetically 
that they are burdened with the unhappy 
results of unsound financial policies in 
the development of the present railroad 
structure. We have no desire to mis- 
represent or minimize the financial difil- 
ciiltiefl which confront the managements 
of a large number of railroads, result- 
ing from these policies and which were 
tn no way caused by unreasonable pay- 


menis for labor* We also recognize that 
It is a duty and an obligation of the 
railroad management to endeavor to 
provide Income necessary to at least pay 
fixed charges, but in doing so we ask 
their recognition of the obligation of 
our organization to its membership to 
insist that somewhere and somehow tho 
income must be provided to meet the 
fixed charges of the employees in order 
that they might keep body and soul 
together* 

The railroad problem is one of the 
most important before the public* It 
touches the purse strings of every In- 
dividual citizen. Not until government, 
through its Congreso, appoints a fact- 
finding commisaion which has at Its dis- 
posal evidence and may subpoena wit^ 
nesses in order to determine the true 
status of the railroad industry, will calm 
come of chaos, notwithstanding any- 
thing that might be reported by the so- 
called National Transportation Commit- 
tee appointed by the stock and bond- 
holders, whose reports would naturally 
be biased. We urgently recommend that 
the labor movement in general request 
of the Congress of the United States tho 
establishment of such a committee with 
full and complete authority to investi- 
gate the financial structure and the 
underlying factors which are seemingly 
making the industry so burdensome to 
the government, the public and the em- 
ployees — and out of it all will come, we 
believe, a solution to the ever-aggravat- 
ing problem that has confronted the 
American people since Watt invented 
the steam engine* 


If I were aiked to namo the greatest curse 
of the ego I should net name the lack ef 
standards or of IdonlB. To me that curso in 
the psychical and emotional un-grown-up^ 
ness of grown-up people. — SfirpAsn S. 
tF£ts, Free Syitfigairutf, New York, 


NOTICE 

Daily, the Enlemaltotial Office receives noticef front the Post Office 
advisiEig of changes in addresses of memhers to whom the Journal has 
been sent. 

These ootleei entail a large and seemmgly unneeeisary eicpense to 
the Internationa] Office cipecially noticcahle al this Hme when we are 
endeavoring to curtail expenses* 

We therefore ask your co-operation* You will asilst greatly hy notify- 
ing the I. O. of any change in address made or contemplated* Be sure to 
give tis your old and new address, 

A form is given for your use. 
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UNIONS EFFECTIVELY POLICE 

GOVERNMENT JOBS 

(Conttmjud from pngo lU) 

to testify in the hope of recovering' the 
money they had tnrned over every pay 
day for their worthless investment* Tes- 
timony revealed that out of an hourly 
wage of $1.75 they had handed back 
$1.05. Seventy cents an hour had been 
paid in cash, the other $1.05 in 
checks payable only to the contracting 
companyp which the bricklayers had 
promptly signed and turned over to the 
company treasurer. Corporation Coun^ 
sel Bride ordered the contractor to pay 
the men in cash for their investment 
and it is supposed that they collected. 

Union carpenters went on strike for 
three days on seven big federal building 
projects in the Bistrict when bosses 
posted notice of a change from the $11 
scale to $8. This, it is believed, was 
designed as an entering wedge for 
slashes in other trades as well. By 
standing pat the carpenters forced the 
case to be turned over to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which ruled that the $11 
scale, previously set by Secretary of 
Labor Doiik, must be paid. 

One of the greatest difficulties in en- 
forcing the law in Washington is the 
proximity of the low-wage, unorganized 
South, according to John tocher, secre- 
tary of the Washington Building Trades 
CotinciL 

Responiibilily Needs ClariBcation 

'"Our own union District contractors 
are placed in a bad position by contrac- 
tors from the South who can underbid 
them with the full intention of bringing 
in their own non-union labor from the 
southern states who have never received 
anything but a low wage and do not 
expect to be paid the union wage here,” 
Mr. Locher said. 

"The job is awarded to 'the lowest 
responsible bidder.' Unfortunately, we 
have not been able to get a very clear 
definition of what a 'responsible' bidder 
is, except that he must be able to fur- 
nish a completion bond. The fact that 
a contractor has been found violating 
the prevailing wage law does not pre- 
vent him from getting other government 
work. Proved violators of the low have 
been successful bidders for many subse- 
quent jobs.” 

The Building Trades Council and the 
affiliated union trades have been very 
active in checking up violations of the 
law in th& District In one case it was 
found that the contractor (a North 
Carolina firm) had hired carpenters at 
$11 a day but each carpenter haii to 
provide a helper who was not shown on 
the pay roll and with whom he had to 
split his wages on pay day. The helper 
was not even insured for compensation. 
In this case the workers made a com- 
plaint and collected their full pay, the 
contractor went broke and the bonding 
company finished the job. The same 
contractor had been found in violation 
of the wage law on a school building 
and had to pay the back wages but did 


not lose the job because the executive 
order bad not yet gone into efifect 
Oq« North Carolina contractor on a achoot 
building who brought In hU own labor from 
hU home otate was even found to bo collect- 
ing a 10 cent rebate from tho 40 conu 
per hour paid laborers, in addition to what 
ho collected from the wages of tho ski I led 
mechanics on tho jobs. The tile set ter b ami 
laborors on this Job who made ulBdavits 
about this practice mysteriously disappeared; 
but later caTpenlcra brought Huit and recov- 
ered the money they had turned buck to tho 
contractor. Tho contractor finished tho job 
and has Binco been awarded other govorn- 
mont work. 

Not only In the District of Columbia are 
them '‘chlBelling" contractors. Fllon of tho 
International OlUcc reveal many cases whero 
electrical workers bnvo been affected In other 
localltlea, though there have been no viola- 
tions in OUT trade hero, In every cabo a 
favorable decision has hecn secured though 
flometimea extended negotiationa have been 
nccGBBary. 

The Internatlonnl Ofllce, reprcsentativcB 
and Local No. Oil worked conatantly for 
more than a year to maintain the union 
scale nnd collect back wages from the elec- 
trical contractor on the Veterans^ Hoi pit a I at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Though the contme- 
tor agreed with the government condliotor 
to pay, he is still holding off, and the law is 
faulty to the extent he can not be compeUed, 

Adjuatcris Are Diligent 

On the Veterans* Hospital job at St. 
PeterHburg, Fla,, Ihe contractor brought in 
four Joumeyraen nnd six helpers on the elec- 
trical work. Tho helpers were being paid 40 
cents an hour. Vico President G. X. Barker 
and LogiBlatIvo RcpreBcntittlvo Joseph Mc- 
Donngh succeeded la getting tho malter in- 
vestigated by tho conciliation department of 
the Department of Labor. The decision was 
made In the case of two helpers that they 
wore orUHled to Ihird-yonr uppronilco pay 
of 80 cents an hour. The contractor agreed 
to pay the balnncc amounting to $468.:20 and 
$395.00 respecUvely to tho two men. 

Last August subcontractors on tho Vet- 
erans' Hospital at Biloxi, Miss., claimed 80 
cents per hour was the prevailing rate for 
electricians, though the local union had 
previously refused to agree to this rate, Tho 
Veterant)' Adminiatrntion, which hnd charge 
of the Job, ruled that $1.05 was the prevail- 
ing rate if there wai no other agreement. 

The international OfOco handled a com- 
plaint nhout a sciilc of 75 cents an hour 
posted at the beginning of the Job on the 
U. S. Quarantine station at Miami, Fla., 
while a scale of fl.BO was being paid at the 
sumo time on thu Miami postoffice building. 

A decision by Secrotary of Labor Doak was 
necosonry to establish the prevailing rate on 
this Job« Out of town men were used on tho 
elect cical work on the quarantine station 
and reports of rebating were prevalent but 
could net he substan tinted. 

A ruling from the Department of Labor 
forced the Ideal Construction Co., of Gary, 
Tm!., to puy the iirevuiling rate of $1.37^ on 
the poatofflce building at Ml. Vernon, N. Y. 

Vico President D, W. Tracy reported Jan- 
uary 13, 1933, that wage disputes on the 
postoffice job at Heaumont, Tex., had been 
settled with the general contractor at tho 
local scale of $1.00 for electricians. 

Law Ucvlston Sought 

A flaw in the Davia-Bacon act, which af- 
fects electrical workers particularly, is the 
clause, ^Wery contract in excess of $5,000 
In amount,'' aa electrical contracts, being a 
rolntivcly small part of the total building 
cost, sometimes do not total more than 
$5,000. Elecirieal workers would tike to see 


the law applied to all government building 
contracts with no exemptlonii. 

Ninety-five per cent of tho government 
building In Wa-slungton la said to be erected 
by contractors employing union labor, which 
indicates that tbo union contractor can un- 
derbid the non-union one when condlllonB 
are equal — if both are complying with the 
law'. 

In tho country aa a whole the overwhelm- 
ing majority of buildings costing $1,000,000 
or more aro erected by union contractors, 
though many smaller jobs have gone to un- 
fair buiidurs. The big con tractors, who have 
the host equipment and most elBciont organ- 
izations, are almoat invariabty union. 

Contractors who wish to evade the pro- 
vailing wage law sometimes try to delay the 
deiermi nation of the rate as long as possible 
hecauso they can pay lower rate until tbo 
ruling is made. Enforcement of the law is 
in the hands of the government department 
doing the construction work and checking up 
is done by the construction engineer of that 
department. The Department of Labor us- 
ually makes a rccommendiition as to what is 
the prevailing rate, basing their ruling on 
wages paid in the locality. Where unions 
are strong the union raio is tbo prevailing 
rate, because more men receive this scale 
than any of the several non-union scales 
that can be shown in any locality. 

Where local labor orgunixatlons make a 
claim as to tho prevailing rate they should 
have evidence, in the form of agreements 
with contractors, to prove their claim. 

Among other '‘chiselling devices" used to 
evade the law, which did not apply to elec- 
trical workers particularly but uiTected other 
trades, have been the hiring of journey- 
men to do journeymen's work at tho 
apprentice rate; subletting work to groups 
of subcontractors who did tho work them- 
selvea at Icsa than the scale; formation 
of atock companies by the contractors, in 
which every mechanic hnd to buy stock In 
order to work on tho job. One contractor 
in ihe South was found to be paying his men 
partly In cash and partly In tokens redeem- 
able only at his own store. 

The executive order appended to the law, 
January, 1U32, states dearly that wages 
“shall be paid unconditionally in full not 
less often than once a week and in lawful 
money of the United States, to the full 
amount accrued to onch individual at time of 
payment and without subsequent deduction 
or rebate on any account," 

The law has proved n bulwark against vicU 
OU3 wa go-slashing by profiteering contrac- 
tors. Union labor la most nctlvcly interested 
In its enforcement and In the passing of auch 
further acts aa may he necessary to 
strengthen It. 

WILL HISTORY REPEAT INTEREST 
IN PLUMB PLAN 
(Continued from pnge I0a> 

Operating' profit or loss over the nation- 
wide network rather than over each 
road separately, the elimination of 
grounds for controversy betwoen one 
state and another and between the vari- 
ous states and the federal government, 
close supervision, high morale among 
tho employees, and increasing efficiency, 
economy and service accompanied by an 
automatic reduction of rates whenever 
such a reduction is consistent with tho 
welfare of the railroads and the best 
interests of the public. Certainly all of 
these features of tho Plumb Plan will 
strike many persons as worthy of con- 
sideration at this hour. 
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I IN MEMORIAM I >|> 


C B. Kortx, L. U, No, 401 


John i* Ricci, L, U. No, SOI 


It Is with tbe Borrow soil re^t 

tlist wv, tbs msmbers of Locml No. 401, Of 
EenOi Nfrr.« sr« cmtisd opoo to psr onr last 
tribute of respect to the metDorf of one of 
oar EUBiabeni. Brother C, B. Korts, who wsi 
bsoded s trareler to the Grent Beyond. 

Wherrss while wo rlPfipTy reRref the ssil 
occasloo thst deprives us of n true end lorsl 
member* we butnbly bow to the DIfiue Will; 
therefore be It 

HeeolTed, Thst the sssembty ftmnil In stlenee 
for s period of one minute end thst our cbsr* 
ter be draped for s perfod of SO dsys In due 
respect to his memory; ond be It further 
Resolved, That we, s union In Brotherlj 
love, extend our sympathy to those who re- 
tnslu to mourn bis toss^ and be ft further 
Resolved, Thst s copy of these resolutions 
be snresd upon the minutes snd S copy sent 
to the InternstlcinAl Office for publlcstlon In 
the offlclsl Joqrnst. 

PETE ANOEIISON* 

GEO. 1, JAMES* 

CommUtee. 


C. A- Beabout, L* U* No, 702 

It ft with deep Borrow and reirret that the 
members of Im-nl tJnlcm No. 702, 1. B. E. W.* 
mourn the ileaih of our Brother, C, A, Bes- 
bouti therefore be It 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to hla mem- 
ory by eipresfllng to his family our sincere 
sympathy 1 and be It further 

Resolved, Thst a copy of this resolution be 
sent to bis family t s copy be apresd upon 
our minutes, and a ropy be sent to the EieC' 
trlcnl WorkerB Journal for publication, 

R, U BlllDOroilD. 

DAILY McGLEASON* 

ROY ELlxNil 

Oomrolttee, 


waereas Locsl Union No, 5U1 has been called 
upon to pay 111 last respecU to our departed 
Brother, John J. Ricci; and 
Whereas we deeply mourn bts sudden and 
untimely pssslnir and desire to express to 
bis relstlvea our deep-felt sympathy i there- 
fore he It 

ttesolved:. That tn tribute to our late 
Brother, we, the members of Locsl Union Ko, 
501, stand In alienee for one minute; and be 
It further 

Eesolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days; and be U further 
keaotved. That o copy of these reaotuUons 
be sent to the relntlvea of our departed 
Brother anil a copy be spread mion the min- 
utes and a copy sent to the omelal Journal 
for pubUcatlori. JOHN RATCHIT, 

Breaa SecretafT* 


Albert Mantiiey, L. U, No, 711 

Whereas the Almighty God has seen It best 
tO' remove from our midst our bclovfHl Brother, 
Albert Msntbey ; and 

Whereas his paasli^ has deprived us of a 
fnttlifiil friend and tlrother; therefore be it 
Resolved, That Local Onion No. TlS extend 
our deepest sympathy to the boruaved fam- 
ily j and be U further 
Resolved, That we drape our charter for a 
period of 30 days, that a copy of theao reso- 
lutions be sent to the family of our late 
Brother, a copy be spread upon the minutes 
of this orgamastton and a copy bo sent to 
the International Office to bo published In 
the official Journal, 

A, K. NAESSENS, 
JOHN MOORE, 
ORORflw mmiiii, 

Committee, 


Paul DoWitt* L. U, No. 702 
Whereas the SLtout Messenger of Death has 
again Invaded our local onion and removed 
from our midst our friend and Brother, Paul 
DeWltt; and 

Whereas In the sudden passing of Brother 
DeWlU Local Union No. 1&2. 1. IL B. W., has 
lost a true and loyal member; therefore be It 
Resolved. That we extend ouf sincere sym- 
pathy to bti wife and family; and be It 
further ^ ^ ^ 

Resolved, That a copy of these pcBolutlona 
be sent to the family, a copy lie spread upon 
the minutes of our local union, and a copy 
he sent to our official Journal for publication, 
E, L. BR IDG FORD, 
MAIL¥ MeULWA^ON. 

ROY KLINE, 

Committee, 


J, E, TheoLmld, L. O. No. 630 

It Is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
Local Union No. H30, announce the death of 
onr Brother, J. E. Theobald; therefore be It 
Uesolved, That we, as a union, pay tribute 
to his memory by expressing to bfs family 
our sincere sympslby: and bo It further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to his family, a copy be spread on the 
iziinutea, ami s copy be sent to the Electrlcsl 
Workers Journal for publication; and be 1| 
further 

Reftolved, Thst the charter of this local be 
draped for a period of 30 days. 

ALLAN K WATSON, 

Record inff Secretary, 


John A. Ohlendorf, L. U. No, 3DB 

Whereas It baa pleased Almighty God, In 
111 b dlvtno wisdom, to take from nur midst 
our worthy Brother, John A Ohlendorf; and 

Whereaa we, as memtiers of Locsl Union 
No, 300. of the L B, E. W,, deeply mourn 
our loss and extend our heartfelt sympathy 
to his herenved family In their hour of sor- 
row : therefore bo It 

RpHOlvcd, That n copy of these rcsolutloni 
be sent to the family of our deceased Brother, 
s copy be spread on the minutes of our local 
unloo, and a copy be sent to the official 
Journal for publication. 

TOMMY O'LAUOnLtN, 
n. E. DE VORE, 

C. H, BLACKMAN. 

Committee. 


Michael J, Duffy, L, U, No, 7B 

To the bofoaved, nrplinned son and daugh- 
ter, to the hrutliers and alsters* and to the 
close frlouds of lUv late iK^ccaaed Michael J, 
Duffy, we, the membera of Local Union No. 
7P. 1. B. E. W,» extend oiir heartfelt peraoual 
sad fraternal sympathlea and rcaolvea. Includ- 
ing ^script from the pen of Frederick Biidlung 
In a few welLwrltten lines as n word of 
comfort. 


A Word of Com fori 

ffave you noticed. In the lla sterns parables 
of the prodigal son, the lost coin and the 
lost sheep, that Ilia emphSMla la upon the 
return and the being round T But out of your 
licart the fearsome anxiety which has ob- 
sesaed you regarding the welfare of your dear 
one who has slipped Into Paradise. God loves 
him and will Hud him and will restore him 
to the fetlowiblp for wbtcb be was bom. 

You bare jour part to play through your 
faithful pmycri and by your own endcaTorn 
to grow better snd stronger and more 
courageous. 

God loves you both and Tie Intends that 
ou shall be together. Do your part and 
elp Ellm. 

FREDERICK O. BUDLONG. 


In further resolve, onr charter shall be 
limped for a suitable period. C^lcs of the 
resolutions shall be sent to the atnlcted rela- 
tives and to our official Journal. 

J, NEAGLK, 

V, KETCfimf, 

U. RlCnTER, 

Committee, 


Michael Welsh, L, U. No, 372 

It Is with deep sorrow and regret that we, 
the meiubers nf L. O, No. STi, are called upon 
to pay our last respects to one of Its worthy 
meral^ra and to pause silently In respect to 
the memory of Brother fiflehsel tYelsh, 

Our organlxntlon baa lost In the death of 
Brother Welsh, one of Ita faithful sad true 
members. 

It Is ou occailons tike this that the sense 
of hrotlierhood la borne upon ua mom closely, 
thst the appreclailou of friendship and fra- 
ternity Is the greatest. 

As a tribute to the memory of Brother 
Welsh, be it 

KeHoIved, That this expression be forwarded 
to his hdovod ones, copies sent to our Journal 


for publication and Included In the minute 
of our meeUngs, and that our charter be 
draped for a period of 30 days. 

HARRY G, LlTTRBLL. 

T. 0. HORA, 

Committee. 


Lytnaa Randorf, L, U, Nci, 1147 

It is with deep Borrow and regret that 
L. U* Ko. 1147, I. B, B. W,, record! the Budden 
passing of our Brother, Lyman Eandorf; 
therefore be It 

Resolved. That we, as a onion, pay tribute 
to hli memory by expreaslug to his family 
onr sincere Bympaihy; and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent bla family, a copy to b« ipresd upon 
onr minutes and a copy be sent to the Elec^ 
trlcal Workers Jonrnat for publication; and 
be It further 

Resolved. That the charter of this local 
union be draped for a perlorl of 30 days. 

W. E. KRUGER. 

RAT K RICHARDS, 

KEN. J, HUBBARD, 

Committee. 


C, R, Shook, L, U. No, 711 

Whereas Local Oulon No. 711 baa been 
called upon to pay Its last respects to a de- 
parted Brother, C, R, Shook; and 
Whereas we greatly mourn his sudden and 
tin timely passing sntf desire to oxprosa to bli 
family onr utmoBt sympathy; therefore be It 
Resolved, That our charter lie dfsped for a 
period of 30 ilsya; and be It further 
Resolved. That a copy of theao resolutiona 
hv sent to the family of our departed limber, 
a copy be sent to our ofndal Journal for 
publication, ntid n copy be spread on the 
minutes of this local. 

W. H. MYERS, 

J. W, DUNN. 

FOBKEBT BRINE, 

Committee, 


Robert Bnnnett, L* U, No, 569 

Whereas the Almighty God. In His infinite 
wlidom, has seen fit to take unto Ilia bosom 
onr beloved Brother, Robert Bennett; be It 
Resolved, That the membori of Local Union 
No, 000 extend their heartfelt aympathy to 
tha family and relatlvea in this, ibeir hour 
Of sorrow; and be It further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 dsya In memory of our Brotbar, 
also a copy of these resolutiona ha forwardad 
to the family, and a copy be spread upon 
our minuiea, and a copy be aent to the official 
Journal for publication. 

8. Y, MONSEE5. 

T. J. 8ULI*!VAN, 

C- J, BROWN, 

Corntnlttee. 

Adopted by local unlou In meeting assem- 
bled Jsnnary 20, J033, 


Arthur L, WolUchtager, L, U, No. 25 
Whereas Local Union No. 28, I. B. E. W., 
mourna the luddeo death of our eateemea 
and well-known Brother, Arthur L. Woll- 
schlager; and 

Whereaa we deatre to expreaa to bla family 
and relaUvei our utmost sympathy; there- 
fore 1^ It 

Resolved. Thst we, the members of Local 
Union No. 28. I. R. E. W„ In regular meeting, 
stand In silence for one minute as s tribute 
10 bla memory; and be It further 
Resolved, Thst a copy of these reBotutlons 
he sent to the bi^reaved family, a copy be 
■presd upon the minutcii wf onr meeting, a 
cony be eent to the Electrical Workera Jonr* 
nnl for publication snd our charter be draped 
for a period of 30 days, 

H, J, BROOKS, 
e C, CARTER, 

J, H. OLKtCHllAN, 

Committee. 


E. W, Day, L, U, No, 500 

Whereas onr Almighty Father has aeon Qt 
to remove from our midst our true and faith- 
ful Bruiher. E. W. Day; and 

Whereas Brother Day leaves an unusually 
long line of sorrowing friends; be It 

Resolved. Thai our most atueera sympathy 
be extended to the bereft family; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be seot to the family; that a copy be spread 
upon the minutes of this meeting and one sent 
to the Journal for pubtfcatlon; and be 11 
further 

Resolved, That our memborshlp stand In 
silent tribute to hU memory while our charter 
bn draped. E. R ROW AN. 

Recording Secretary. 
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Cliarlci Ho^eri Funkhouter, L< U. No, 
fS6 

Wherpiig the Almljfbt^ Gfld him Jt 

best tci remore from our mldit our d««rlj 
betoTod Brother and doauctal BeeretaiT, 
Charloi Rosrora FiinkbouBer: and 
WhrroAB In Ihr iiaaiing^ of our co^workor 
■nd companloti, I*ocal Uotcm No. iBd, I H. 
E. W., dooply tnourtm the loss of a irttOp foj^al 
and Toluable memlier: therefore ho It 

Reanl^od; Thnt In this hour of Borrow and 
Baducan of hla widow and rdativea. we extend 
our alneere end condolenoo; and 

be It further 

ReHotred, That the charter of Local tTnlon 
No, 15fl he draticd for a period of 3ft daya In 
memory of oar late Brother: and bo It further 
KcHiilrert. That n copy of thCHO renfiltitlotia 
bo Kent the widow, n copy anreml on the m!n- 
utoa of the loonl uti l tin and a copy nent to 
the oHleUil J^ounml for pnhllcatton, 

± R JOLLIFF, 
MACK 

A. L, PARKER. 

Com mil toe. 


Jack T. CalUhAn, L, 0. No. 124 

Whereaa the Almijrhty God haa aecn 1| beat 
tn remorc from our mldat one betored Brother, 
Jack T. Callahan: and 

Whereaa In the paaalnjr of Brother Catta- 
han. Local Union No. 124, I. B. E. W., tetourna 
the loaa of a true and loyal member; there- 
fore be it 

ReaolTed. That In thli hour of iorrow and 
aadneaa of hla family and reiattrea that we 
exiend our alneere aymparhy and condolence; 
anil be It further 

Resolrod. That the charter of Lfwuil Union 
No. 124 be draped for n period of 3ft dnya tn 
memory of our late Bpother. Jack T, Cnllaban; 
and he It further 

Reaolred. That a copy of theae rcaolutlona 
be aent to the wife of oiir late Brolher, a 
copy he a p read on the mluuteo of Local Union 
No. 124 and a enpy be sent to our official 
Journal for publlcatlrm. 

UEORfJE B. CONRAD, 
AsulaUint BusIucsh Manager, 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID FEBRUARY 1 
TO FEBRUARY 28, 1933 


L,L. 

No. Name Amount 

2B A, L, Woll«chln4for__... St.Onfl.OCI 

L O. L. J. Wiiker. 1,000,00 

0 H, S, Lathrop. 1,000.00 

3 O, HoTmea 825.00 

134 John Hill 1,000.00 

702 Paul DeWitt 1,000,00 

3 M. J, Mendel 1.000,00 

3 W, L. Lademann.^.™ .... 1,000,00 

150 Chas. Funkhauser 1,000,00 

LO. C. A. Beabout ■ , 1,000.00 

40 W, H. Wnolley . 1,000,00 

711 C, R, Shook.,*,.-,,..,. Ip000,00 

I. Oi I, C, Swift.— 1,000.00 

134 Geo, Patar 1,000,00 

713 A, Man they 1,000.00 

124 Jack Callahan 1.000.00 

311 E. K, SinjElcterry.-^ 1,000.00 

483 C, E, Amlonit..— .. 1,000.00 

125 L, V, Pape — 1.000.00 

L O. Joe John hlastersan,-..— 1,000,00 

3 E, L. Kendall t. 000.00 

8 H. A, Jnhnaon 1,000.00 

9 Victor Jesko 1,000.00 

S Martin Sorg 333,34 

134 Thos, Conroy „ 1,000,00 

0 Wm. T. Onions 1,000,00 

2 Oryille Brown 1,000,00 

150 John Hanlon , L000.CM1 

401 C, B, Kort*,..,,...^ 150.00 

1.0. Harry Hanacom - 1,000,00 

292 Harry Curlaen 1,000,00 

L O. John Hughea - 1,000.00 

0 G, Rienarher 1,000.00 

202 L, J. Larson. 475.00 

1.0, S, Groch « IpOOO.OO 

103 D, HeUt . 1,000.00 

30 R. Cavigan 1,000,00 


Claims paid February 1 to Feb- 

ruary 28 , 1933 * 134,783.34 

Claims previously paid™.*—.. 2,021,502.78 


Total claims paid $2,058,280.10 


U, S, MUST ASSUME ROLE OF 
CREDITOR 

(Continued from ps^e 1C8> 
decreased exports as well as reduced 
imports and many defaults in payments 
doe. 

How far we have written off the debts 
which under these circumstances cannot 
be collected, it is not easy to say. At 
the time this is being written ^ negotia- 
tions are going on for the reduction of 
the war debts and there is still a flow of 
defaults on payments from abroad. 
During the four years just beginning, 
this situation should be adjusted. A rise 
In prices — which will be most beneficial 
if it can be brought about without more 
countries leaving the gold standard — 
will give appreciable relief. But there 
will still remain for settlement the ques- 
tion of our willlngReRs to adapt our- 
selves to our new creditor status. If we 
cannot make the nece,^sary changes we 
must withdraw from foreign investments 
and live a more self-contained national 
life. If we change we must consider 
a complex of problems involving not 
only foreign investments but our mer- 
chant murine, our tariffs and other 
items. Probably none of us fully realizes 
how difficult is the task ahead. 


VICTORY EASY, IF GOVERNMENT 
WILL ACT 
fCnntluued from page 1(H) 

If the new government will expand 
purchasing power through the issue of 
adequate nmounta of federal bonds for 
strictly nonself liquidating public works, 
it can then reserve to Itself the power 
to choose who among its citixena shall 
pay off the bonds. If thereafter the 
payment of the bonds is laid on the 
upper brackets of the income and inheri- 
tance taxes, then the growth of new 
private investment and new debt will be 
restrained and the danger of a dis- 
astrous inflation like that of 1928-9 will 
be reduced. It is fair, therefore, to say 
that the situation requires that the fed- 
eral government assume directly the 
necessary debts involved in fighting the 
depression, because only by so doing can 
it reserve the power to control the ex- 
pansion ami to prevent a runaway infla- 
tion such as occurred under the Mellon 
regime. 

Finally, It !b becoming obvious that 
the attitude of the past admin ist ration 
in wasting the national resources on in- 
adequate gestures will have to be 
changed for a program of bold advance. 
This is a major war. The depression 
must be killed entirely, or everything 
that is done is wasted. Nothing that 
may be tried can produce any good ef- 
fect unless every resource of the nation 
is gathered and poured into the battle 
without stint and without hesitating. 
That is the price of victory. The coun- 
try can have victory any time the admin- 
istration is ready to force the issue and 
lead the nation into vigorous action. 


Try religion. Alt else has failed. — ^Salvet- 
Hojt Army ptrnter. 


Bad Light Explains Why Fam- 
ilies Quarrel and Aces 
Are Trumped 

An object texson in why bridge pUyeri 
get nervous nitd irritable was presented be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society at the Westinghouse 
Lighting Institute In New York City in tho 
form of a playlet acted by women homo 
llghUng BpecialiBts belonging to the Society 
and directed by Mrs, Bernice Bowser, editor 
of Htfctafp oi Home. The chief trouble, these 
exports say, la bad light. Among 26 “fight 
pointa“ liated as Important In home lighting 
WAS one which will aurpHso many compla* 
rent owners of conventional “bridge lamps**. 
One of these lamps snpptlea only enough 
fight for one player* not for four. If 
players wish to see their cards well enough 
to avoid eye strain, uncertainty and nervous- 
neag a bridge game requires four such lamps 
Instead of one; or three if somebody Is 
witling to get Up and move one lamp each 
time a new person Is dummy. Overhead 
lighting, the 25 points continue, is the proper 
kind of lighting for affable card playing; 
preferably from one of the modem indirect 
fixtures which throw all the light on a light- 
colored ceiling from which it la refioeted 
down on the card table. Other rules for 
comfortable lighting In homes are that clean- 
ing the tamp bulbs regulorly keeps the light 
up to standard brightness, that alt lamps In 
a home should be shaded to avoid direct 
glnro and that lomps In wall brackets should 
be used for decoration only, rather than for 
fight. Many an nco is being trumped, many 
a temper ruffled and many a horns life made 
nervous and Irritable, the experts claim, be- 
cause old-fashioned lamp fixtures arc un- 
equal to their Jobs. 


Poor Electric Insulation on 
Nerves 

How short circuits or defective insutallon 
in the dcctrtcal wiring of the human body 
may cause pain just as similar defects in the 
wiring of a house may set the house on fire 
OF ahock the inmates* was explained by Dr« C, 
P. Symonds, of Ouy*8 boipltal, London, in a 
recent address before tho I^eds University 
Medical Society In the latter city. 

There is a nerve disease called cou- 
salgin* Dr, Symonds recalled* in which the 
victim suffers intense pain If skin sup- 
plied by the affected nerve is stroked or 
touched heavily. Even contact with clothing 
may be agonlringty painful. At the same 
time the sensitivity of tho affected skin to 
ordinary touch sensations Is decreased in- 
stead of Increased. A light touch with a 
fenther which would be felt easily by normal 
skin Is im perceptible. But If the feather is 
replaced by a finger and tho pressure in- 
creased, intense pain suddenly appears. 

Simitar symptoms sometimes are shown. 
Dr. Symonds continued* when a nerve Is cut 
accidentally or purposely and while its elec- 
tric fibers are being regenerated. In all 
such Instances the thing that really boppens, 
the I^ndon expert suspects. Is that the thin 
layer of waxy electric Insulation with which 
nature surrounds each nerve fiber is dam- 
aged so that electric impulies can leak in or 
out of the nerve at the wrong places just a* 
electricity leaks out of household wires which 
are not properly Insulated, Complete repair 
of a nerve injury must include reconstruc- 
tion of this insulation as well as of the 
nerve itself, just as the electrical repair man 
wraps Insulating tape or some sitnilar ma- 
terial around damaged places in the house 
wiring. 
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URGES OUTLAWING OF ANTI. 

UNION LEAGUES 

(Continued from page 111) 

leadership of the wage-eamiBg maases. 

"If the society of the future ii to be 
organized functionally, the legitimate 
aims and rights of functional groups 
must be interpreted to them intelligently 
and honestly in tha light of the common 
welfare* No man or woman of wealth 
can make a better investment and, inci- 
dentally, secure a more permanent name 
with posterityp than to provide the en- 
dowment necessary for a great center of 
learning dedicated to the came of social 
jiifltire. If it m fniOp as the Encyclical 
says, that the immediate apostles of 
workingmen must be workingmen them- 
selves, what greater service can be ren- 
dered the vast multitudes of wage- 
earners than to enable them to lead 
themselves? What greater service can 
be rendered to all society than to estab- 
lish it firmly on intelligence, justice and 
charity?'' 

LAWS RELAXED, DEATHS 

INCREASE 600 PER CENT 

(CotiUnti^tl tram page lOD) 

are treated in this wise by Senator 
Oddie; 

"A letter addressed to me on January 
fi, 1933, by A, J* Simpson, inspector of 
mines, State of Nevada, reports on the 
conditions under which the Six Com- 
panies (Inc*), carried on the construc- 
tion work and includes a list of fatal 
accidents sustained by the labor em- 
ployed from May L 1931, to November 
13, 1931, the period before the injunc- 
tion was served, and from November 13, 
1931, to December 31, 1932, since 
the injunction was issued. From this 
table it will be found that for the period 
May 1, 1931, to November 13, 1931, 
when the mine safety laws of Nevada 
were being enforced, only three fatal 
acHdents occurred, and these were all 
caused by premature explosions. 

"During the period Novemher 13, 
1931, to December 31, 1932, the period 
in which the Six Companies (Inc.) vio- 
lated the Nevada mine safety laws and 
also Decision No* 19 of the Federal 
Mine Safety Board, there were 22 fatal 
accidents. Three of these fatal acci- 
dents were caused by premature explo- 
sions, while the causes of the remaining 
19 deaths are so varied as to Indicate 
general disregard of the safety of life 
and limb and gross carelessness. 

"In accordance with the records of 
the Nevada industrial commission for 
the eight-month period prior to Novem- 
ber IS, 1931, when the mine inspector 
was enforcing the mine safety laws of 
the Slate of Nevada, there occorred 121 
nonfatal accidents, while for the 1414- 
month period which has transpired since 
the mine inspector was enjoined from 
enforcing the mine safety laws of the 
State of Nevada, there have occurred 
736 nonfatal accidents, or more than 
six times as many. This is a further 
indication of the utter disregard for the 


life and welfare of labor with which the 
Six Companies (Inc.) conducting its 
work at Boulder Canyon, and empha- 
sizes further the necessity for enforc- 
ing the mine safety laws of the State 
of Nevada at the earliest possible date." 


HOW OLD ARE OLD MEN WHO 
WORK? 

(ConUnusU from page 114) 
experience has value and that steadi- 
ness and dependability are better than 
youth. 

And fearing I forget the great and 
aged soldier of Germany, now at 85 and 
rules for her good the German Republic 
and the German people should encour- 
age every so-called "Old Man." 

In 15 years he will be 100 years old. 
When the great w-ar began he had re- 
tired after serving Germany many years 
as an able general. He was then con- 
sidered “too old" for really active ser- 
vice. But war wipes out foolish ideas 
and compels nations to take ability 
wherever they can find it. They had to 
take “old" Clcmenceau in France to run 
their war and their government and 
“old" Lloyd George in England, and 
they were glad to get “old" Hindenburg 
to lead their armies. He proved himself 
a greater general lhan any other in 


Germany and now at 85 he proves him- 
self Germany's best man to carry the 
Republic through ite early years of 
difficulty. 

General Hindenburg’s profile as I last 
saw It is interesting because it shows the 
importance of a thick neck for a man 
who must bear heavy physical as well as 
mental burden as a soldier or ruler 
under difficult conditions and should 
make “old men" of 60, 60 and 70 refuse 
to admit they are old. 

And what shall I say of the man 
whom today millions revere aa the great- 
est and most “indispensable" American 
that ever lived T For when Lincoln was 
50 years of age he rode his horse into 
town and with u fiiml caressing pat 
turned it over to the sheriff, in partial 
payment of unpaid obligations. 

Two years later, tipped back in a 
chair in his dusty little office, Lincoln 
said to his partner. “Herndon, I'm a 
failure— 62 and a failure — I've lost out" 
Lincoln said this when — God bless his 
tender heart and noble soul— his life's 
work was only just beginning. 

Always remember that “in our little 
moment anything may happen." 

The wheel of fate' may spin and you 
my friends who were at the very bottom 
of its round find yourself at the highest 
poissible tup. 


PRICE LIST OF SUPPLIES 


Applft^ntfctn lUnnk*. in'!* 100 .95 

Aj-reqjrft, OlUriai of, per ifle r, .50 

acNani Botili. Trimiurer^K. 1.00 

Hullot 1J50 

6. U. (mr»illBm> — l.TS 

BDitoQS. S. O. Umjijl) IJMI 

Hnttonii, R. Q. .95 

Ilnttanfi. Cuff. R. (J.. pwr - *.S0 

Itntt€n. Gultl-fiuwf fllctimind SJRI 

IIODk, Mlontti r«r R. B. S.OO 

Boak, Mlmito for R. B. (lar|fo]f_- S.0O 

Iknok. Ditr - — . l.fiO 

navK Boll Cttll 1. ^ IJHJ 

Cart»OQ for - .05 

t'burm, Te«t rhAlo p1I4« —l. 5.00 

rhart^n. I>up limits,.. . 5,00 

Complrici Chiirtrr (intflt £5.nn 

Comtitutiiiii. p#r „ ,,r.w 730 

BliiiC'1« r--. - .10 

Klr<^tHcsl Workrr. Bubiu^lptlciii p^r 

i^blrai. Aatuniabllr 1J50 

Bntrloprs. fifflrittl. prr 14W 

G&relii, 30 

L^H«r, loone Iraf |ilnd«r, FlmuieiiiU Srp- 

retarr’s, SO tsh Indf** 530 

to 61 nhunt trUerr. prr 

100 . . 130 

I.«dr«rp FlMnelul SMT«lArT% 100 pApru. S.OO 
Flimncljit Srrret«rr*«. tOO 430 

Ft&nfiHnl 400 pjipMi. S.95 

(Rjctrp IlfliiiT BlDdtnx^) 


Li«flirrr. limm^lntf rnwardt. Inclodlnp tiitiK 15.00 


Lnlffor ilitwfi fur above per 100-^ E.AO 

Lubrlii. Melut. por 100 1.95 

IdltelH, r»prr, per 100 30 

UabeU. tsirpo aIrs fur huase wlrlna, per 

100 ,50 

OIHlpaUiin Cnrdu. doabte, per doxen 35 

PAprr, DIUitIhI I^uliur, per 100 - .75 

Khuntx. rxtrot. 35 

Reurlpl tt<Hik. AppltcauN (500 rr««1pLi), S,40 
liecrelpt Uonk. AppUrnnts (750 reee^pta). 4.50 
Rurulpt Itofik. .Mmtibur* (500 rMwIpli)^ S.40 
Rr4rHp( flQokj Membert (750 reeelbto)^ 4.M 

Berutpt Itouk. Mthr«IIJUi4Hitia (500 re- 

ertpU) — E.IO 

R<prelpt Ifeok. MUceUaiteotifl (150 re- 

rf4pt«> — 4.S0 

Rrrelpl tleok. Orertlixie aevvermrat (500 

rerelptx) - t,40 

Receipt lloek. Overtime uf««iiittrat (750) 

reeelpls 4.S0 

Receipt Hook, Flnoneljil B9crtimrj*m 

Keeelpt Itook. 'rreflaBrer*i .55 

Receipt Holder*, eacli 35 

Re«e«rrh w^eekly report cordii, per tP0_^ 30 

Se»I, eut of 1.00 

Seal 430 

Beta (pocket) — 730 

WtttidraVFkl Cordi. with Tran*. Cdi.. per 

doxen — * — 30 

Warrant Book, for R. S. 30 


FOR E. W. E. A. 


Application muhkiip per tiln — . .75 

Book. Blltitite 130 

rhartei^. IlupIlrJilex .50 


CnnRtltaUon and Bj-Lawb, per 100_., 7.50 

Stnalo Cuple* — .10 

Ritaat*. iwh---- — 35 

BeloiitiiteiTient Blajiks. per 100,^- „ .. __— .75 


METAL 



LABEL 


KUTB— The ntiove Articles wit) He lopplted when th« reoolslte omonnt of cnah oceonipAiilea 
the order, otherwise the order will not be recoxnived. All xtippTies sent n« hove poitace 
or express charpes prepaid. 


ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 
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LOCAL UNION OFFICIAL RECEIPTS FROM JANUARY 11 


m 

TO FEBRUARY 10, 1933 
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SHOALS FORECASTS NEW WORLD 
OF POWER 

(Continued ttom p»(tO 105) 

6* Improvetnent of navigtitioii* 

7, Stimolatioii of decentraUzed indus- 
try in the region by the supply of eheap 
power. 

Muscle Shoals is already notable for 
many advantages other than this huge 
hydro-electric developraent* There are 
practically inexhaustible supplies of coal 
for the development of auxiliary power 
and for use in those industries which 
require coal in their processes. There 
are grc^it opportunities in this district 
for industries devoted to putting raw 
materials through the first processes of 
manufacturing, and there are great op- 
portunities for other Industries which 
will carry the manufacturing procesae*s 
to completion^ turning out finished wares 
for retail consumption. Industries which 
use iron and steeL wood or textile fab- 
rics can thrive here* The site also domi- 
nates a great region centrally and 
already has excellent transportation 
facilities. 

Only one dam is now built at Muscle 
Shoals* This is one of u series of three 
planned. The first dam was to be 
located two miles below the present site 
of Wilson Dam. Wilson Dam is now 
completed and in operation. Dam No, 


3 was to he located IS miles above the 
present Wilson Dam, This vras to be 
the largest of all. It wa*s to raise the 
water 40 feet, and it was to generate 

250.000 horsepower of electrical energy. 

Preiident DcBcribe* Fla,n 

President Roosevelt said: 

*Tf the project is successful, and I am 
confident it will be, I think the develop- 
ment will be the forerunner of similar 
projects in other parts of the country, 
such as in the watersheds of the Ohio, 
Missouri and Arkansas Rivers and in the 
Columbia River in the NorthweaL 
“We now have about 12,000,000 or 
13,000,000 wage earners unemployed, 
or about 30,000,000 of our population 
affected directly by unemployment. If 
we should return immediately to the 
high level of 102u, 1 think we still would 
have about 5,000,000 men out of work 
and on a dole. Our population is out 
of balance. If by government activity 
wo can restore the balance we will have 
taken a great step forward, 

**The normal trend now is a back-to- 
the-farm movement. For those who 
have had experience in agricultural 
work I think we would do well to pro- 
vide a living, • * 

“Attacked from all angles, this proj- 
ect should give work eventually to about 

200.000 men. We have been going at 


these projects piecemeal ever since the 
days of T, E, (Theodore Roosevelt) and 
Gifford Pinehot< who were pioneers of 
reforestation In this country, I believe 
St is now time to tie up all these various 
developments Into one great comprehen- 
sive plan within a given area. 

“I regard it as a safe investment to 
buy and take care of land of this char- 
acter. The money will come back 
through the sale of the tree crop. There 
always will be a market for timber and 
it is time we should act to get a tree 
crop, for we now are consuming three 
or four times as much timber as is pro- 
duced annually, 

“It Is merely a case of applying the 
principle of city planning to a larger 
area. If it is successful, we can apply 
it to other watersheds, and there are 
watersheds in every part of the 
country/* 


Hemo Sapienn — ^tbe big-brsinud devastator. 
Dr, WiUi^tm K. Gr^garn^ Amvriron Musnim 
o/ NatMrul l/u4ory. 




DIAMOND-SHAPED BUTTONS 

To wear in your coat lapel, 
carry the emblem and in- 
signia of the I. B. E. W. 

Gold faced and baod- 
Aomoly enameled 


MODERN FABLE 




Our clever, smart, non-economic contemporary, the New Yorker, 
preaches a sermon to all stupid employers. 


BUSINESS CYCLE 


A strikingly example of 

tlic simple workings of our eco- 
nomic system comes from Con- 
necticut, It begins with a man 
who works for a factory which 
makes glass for automobiles* His 
job looked steady because his 
employers had just received a big 
order from Detroit. So he decided 
that he could afford a car, made a 
down payment, and dro%^ around 
for a couple of weeks, full of con- 
tentment. At the end of that 
time he was called in and fired. It 
was explained that they were giv- 
ing tlie job to a worthier work- 
man. one who couldn't afford an 
aufomobile. Facing unemploy- 
ment* our workman went sadly 
back to the dealer from whom he 
had bought the car and said he'd 
have to turn it in. 

The happening horrified the 
dealer, who wrote a strong letter 


to bis auiomobile people in De- 
troit. They went up in the air, 
called a meeting, and canceled an 
order for glass which they had 
given the Connecticut factory. 
When the factory, very neatly in 
tears, asked why, it was told, 
rather haughtily* that if it was 
going to fire employees because 
they bought automobiles, it 
could hardly expect to get orders 
from people who were making 
automobiles. 

The glass men did some heavy 
and fast thinking. They tele- 
phoned the man who had been 
fired and invited him to come back 
to work. The man went to the 
automobile dealer and took back 
his car. The dealer wrote to the 
manufacturer and explained, and 
things were right back where 
they started. From this little tale 
we learn that business men arc 
nervous. 


The Electrical Workers Journal uses every known 
weapon of science and logic to oppose the stupidity of greed. 
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X HE OLD POLITICAL, FORMULAS 
DO NOT FPL THE PRESENT PROBLEMS: 
THEY READ NOW LIKE DOCUMENTS 
OUT OF A FORGOTTEN AGE ... WE 
ARE FACING THE NECESSITY OF FIT- 
TING A NEW SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 
AS WE DID ONCE FIT THE OLD ORGAN- 
IZATION, TO THE HAPPINESS AND 
PROSPERITY OF THE GREAT BODY OF 

CITIZENS. 

Woodrow Wilson. 


